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The High Tide of the Year 


Now is the high tide of the year, 
And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 
Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God wills it; 
No matter how barren the past may have been, 
’Tis enough to know that the leaves are green. 


James Russell Lowell, 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal.” 
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What Youth Hopes for the Church 


James B. Billings* 


Christianity is a religion of Youth. 
Christ, himself, was but a youth when he 
taught. Like the youth of to-day Christ 
criticised and attacked the old standards. 
He was impatient with the accepted 
creeds and lost his life because he bitterly 
assaulted them. 

We young people would tell you what 
it is that we hope for the church. We 
are part of the church and what we hope 
for, we ourselves must work towards ob- 
taining. We have not been allowed a hand 
in the policies or the execution of those 
policies. The church proper has been 
and still is an older persons’ organization. 

Unfortunately there is a gulf between 
youth and age. It is not the gulf of in- 
tellect, nor education, nor is it the gulf of 
moral standards, for, with petty differ- 
ences, the moral standards are the same. 
It is the gulf of misunderstanding. We 
can’t understand you. You think you 
understand us, but you don’t. 

How often do we hear our elders say, 
“But when we were young—” and so 
forth. You know the rest. You've all 
heard it at some time or another. But 
you know, if these older persons were 
really honest with themselvs and honest 
with us, the phrase would become some- 
what like this: ““Now when we were young, 
we made the same errors that you are 
making, and I’m afraid that if we were 
to become young again, we would repeat 
those very mistakes.” 

But no, the older generation has con- 
cealed and does conceal from the younger 
facts and truths about life which we ought 
to know. They let the youth find out for 
himself those things. And youth does 
find them out. Bitter experience often 
teaches us what we should have received 
from our elders. Consequently, they now 
find their advice scoffed at by the youth. 

The youth feels that the older genera- 
tion has not kept faith. The older genera- 
tion, which lorded its knowledge and its 
rights, was responsible for the war. Many 
self-contained, bigoted persons solemnly 
declare: “To fight is human nature. 
Change human nature if you would abolish 
war.’ Well, let me tell you that there is 
no greater bogy than the general concep- 
tion of human nature. The common be- 
lief seems to be that human nature is 
selfishness and all the attendant vices. 
Nothing could be further from the truth! 

Human nature is the essential differ- 
ence between man and animal—call it 
reascn, intellect, whatever you may wish. 
On the other hand, selfishness is brute 
instinct. 

We young people hope that the church 


*James B. Billings is a student at 
Harvard. This address was given at the 
service conducted by the young people at 
Beacon Church, Brookline, Jan. 15. 


will lead the way in getting rid of this 
brute instinct and creating a generous 
Christlike spirit among men. 

Do you know that Christ never con- 
demned things that men did? Rather he 
always showed a better way. Give the 
young people something to do. The 
present flapperism and wildness in general 
are but expressions of well-defined tend- 
encies in the young people. If you den’t 
want a young person to flap, direct those 
tendencies into channels that are con- 
structive and productive. 

Don’t be foolish and produce the wrong 
channel, and above all don’t try to force 
the young person to be interested and do 
something that is meant for your own age. 
Furthermore, don’t be too obvious. 

The church can give us the channels for 
the expression and direction of our play, 
our gregarious and our self-assertive in- 
stincts even, in such a way that we can be 
of use to society. If the church had done 
this kefore, do you suppose that so many 
of our young people would be outside? 
You will have to go out for the youth, 
the youth will not come to you. 

After all is said and done, the gulf be- 
tween youth and age isn’t so terribly wide 
nor deep. Some, although old in years, 
are eternally young, for they understand 
the mind and inclination of youth and 
tolerate our mistakes. 

If you older people want our confidence 
and our faith, you must understand, be- 
cause, after all, you are the wiser and the 
more experienced. The responsibility is 
yours first. 

The youth hopes that the church will 
break down the dogmatic creeds which 
have arisen from pure selfishness. <A 
report of a recent convention of young 
people from many different Cenominations 
discussed the ways and means for social 
service. Creeds which used to ke stressed 
were not mentioned; personal salvation 
was disregarded. But the questions 
on every hand took the tone of this: “What 
can I do to serve humanity?” 

The youth is hoping that the church will 
become a fearless leader in social, political, 
national and international ways toward 
righteousness, instead of waiting until 
movements looking to those ends have be- 
come more or less popular. 

Youth is hoping that the church will 
be a living and growing force, dynamic, 
not static. 

We hope that the church will proceed 
hand-in-hand with science in the search 
for truth instead of condemning science. 

A living thing must be a growing thing, 
and youth hopes to see the church filled 
with the spirit of the living God, rather 
than bound down by a set of creeds. 

And, greatest of all, youth wants the 
church to teach it to know God, rather than 
a whole string of theories about Him. 
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1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containira, 
a revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE AS ALLIES 


NHE Christian Leader owes a debt of gratitude 
to the National Y. P. C. U. which it is happy 
to acknowledge publicly. Between seven and 

eight hundred new subscribers have been added to 
the subscription list of the Leader by the campaign 
which the young people carried on last spring. 

The national officers of the Y. P. C. U. and the 
campaign officials representing them express great 
regret that only half the Unions participated in the 
drive. Only half the committees set up functioned. 
To us this seems a remarkable showing. We. have 
no disposition to pass judgment on those who could 
not join in and make the total double what it is. 
We have only the deepest gratitude for those who did 
the difficult work both at Y. P. C. U. headquarters 
and out in the field. 

Dr. Marshall, when this paper appears, will be 


at the Y. P. C. U. Convention in Philadelphia, 


expressing publicly what editors, directors and trus- 
tees all feel, and announcing the prize winners in the 
subscription contest. 

All this work is preliminary to a direct mail 
campaign to be begun this fall. 

What we wanted to accomplish by the Y. P. C. U. 
campaign we have done. 

We have wanted our young people to know that 
we count them in as our friends and allies, that al- 
though they have Onward as their special paper they 
have the Leader, too, that although we have the old 


~ folks in goodly numbers on our lists, we know that we 


ean do nothing to realize that great future of influence 
for the Leader of which we dream without them. 

They have shown that they can play in a team 
with the rest of us. We salute them in their conven- 
tion, again express our thanks, and promise them our 
support “For Christ and His Church.” 


* * 


WHERE REASON IS FREE 


F there be any among us who would wish to dis- 
solve this union or to change its republican form, 
let them stand undisturbed as monuments of the 

safety with which error of opinion may be tolerated 
where reason is left free to combat it.”’ 

This great utterance of Thomas Jefferson we 
printed on the cover page of the Christian Leader a 


_ week ago. These words might be placed appropriate- 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


ly above the speaker’s desk in every legislative body 
of our country. 

They were words used in his first inaugural ad- 
dress as President of the United States. Now he has 
been gone a hundred years. And yet, in the swiftly 
revolving wheel of time and circumstance, we have 
come upon an age when we need these words again. 

The political thought and action of every country 
is affected profoundly by a revolution in another 
country. Especially if that revolution is accom- 
panied with excesses, a great wave of fear and resent- 
ment sweeps over the world. 

For years after the French Revolution, political 
action in England was determined largely by fear 
of importing a commune. A great wave of reaction 
swept over the country. The most important re- 
forms were retarded or killed. 

Thus to-day every civilized country—even one as 
far away as the United States—trembles at the word 
Bolshevist, shudders as it reads the story of what 
happened in that dark cellar at Erkatinburg, dreads 
Red propaganda. , 

Not a project calling for common co-operative 
action—and how many can go forward without it?— 
but what is weakened because a Communistic group 
in Russia turned into dictators as absolute as the most 
absolute of the Czars. The unscrupulous among the 
opponents of such projects skilfully turn to their 
advantage this natural fear and resentment of the 
masses. 

If we want to defeat a bill regulating child labor, 
providing a minimum wage, rooting out a foul slum, 
extending health inspection and registration, we call 
it Communistic or Bolshevik. If we want to tar a 
lot of young idealists working for peace in a way 
we think mistaken, we allege that they get financial 
help from Moscow, or even that one or two of the 
leaders have visited Russia. 

If we want to appeal to a majority of our fellow 
citizens to change the Constitution in the way the 
fathers provided, we run the risk of being put in the 
class of undesirables. 

Even our American Revolution, the Sons and 
Daughters of to-day carefully explain, was not really 
a revolution nor was it backed by radicals, it was a 
movement of conservatives against foreign autocrats. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the people working for 
world peace, industrial democracy, child conserva- 
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tion, equal justice before the law for rich and poor 
alike, love our country, believe in its form of govern- 
ment, accept the great principles of our Declaration 
of Independence. 

But if there be those among us who do not, let’s 
not try repressive measures, resort to direct action to 
suppress them, destroy freedom of speech or the press 
or assembly—‘‘let them stand undisturbed as monu- 
ments of the safety with which error of opinion may 
be tolerated where reason is left free to combat it.” 

THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


HE circulation chart of the Christian Advocate, 
New York, Dr. James R. Joy, editor, shows an 
increase in circulation of over thirty thousand 

in ten years—the paper jumping up from 27,396 
subscribers to 59,758. This is one of the greatest 
advances any religious weekly has made. A gain of 
twenty-four thousand has been made since Dr. Joy 
was made editor in 1915. 

Arrangements are now being made to celebrate 

the 100th anniversary of this virile religious weekly. 

Backed up loyally by its denomination, supported 

by its constituency and with an able editor, the paper 
ought to forge ahead faster than ever. 

It is one of the outstanding journals of the coun- 

try. 

People are waking up to the need of the religious 

weekly. 

Methodists especially see what. vital issues are 

involved in the success or failure of the church paper. 

We are happy to congratulate Dr. Joy, to con- 

gratulate the Methodists that they ever found such a 
man, and to congratulate the Christian Advocate 
upon a century of important Christian service. 

* ES 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS MORE 


HIELE editors and publishers of religious jour- 
nals representing all sections of the country 
are debating ways and means, the Christian 

Leader and the Universalist Publishing House back of 
it go plugging along in the only way success can 
come, making the best kind of paper every week it 
is humanly possible for us to make, sending it broad- 
cast to all the people we have means to reach, and 
gathering the sinews of war for future campaigns on a 
wider front and with a mightier force. 

We are not worried about how some editor is 
going to use the fund we are accumulating for him. 
We are concerned that he shall have freedom and 
power to follow the light given him in his different 
day and generation. The only way he can get free- 
dom and power is to have a fund back of him that 
will enable him to produce a paper which will make 
men sit up and take notice. 

As our faith is strong in ourselves and our mis- 
sion that God gave us this work to do, our faith is 
strong also that God will send us an editor or a suc- 
cession of editors for the generations to come. 

Potter had faith that God would send him a 
preacher, and so in faith he built his little wooden 
church in the wilds of New Jersey. The result was 
the career of John Murray, the apostle of Universalism. 
Our endowment funds are our little Potter church, 


God will send us an editor. He won’t misuse the 
money. Admitting the temptations of riches, what 
shall we say about the temptations of poverty? Shall 
we be in any more danger from adequate resources 
back of us than we are from the hard necessity of 
making bricks without straw? 

Now we are after permanent funds to enable us 
to buy articles, send reporters, hire editors, get pic- 
tures and make a journal which men will have to read, 
whether they will or not. We are asking people to 
remember the Publishing House in their wills. We 
are putting out Publishing House Gold Notes. We 
are encouraging friends quietly to start Memorial 
Funds for beloved relatives, and provide that the 
income only shall be used for the work of the Chris- 
tian Leader. 

This is our way out of the financial Slough of 
Despond which all the religious weeklies are talking 
about. It will be a winning way if all will help a little. 

Here is the letter which inspired this editorial 
and cheers us on our way: 


Mr. Harold Marshall, Manager, 

176 Newbury Street, Boston. 
Dear Sir: 

I wrote you last September regarding your Uni- 
versalist Publishing House Gold Notes. 

In this I am sending a check for $2,000 for two 
$1,000 notes. Make one out in the name of my sister 
and the other in my own name. 

I hope circumstances will not make it necessary 
for either of us to recall this money. 

Sincerely, 


* * 


TWO ADDRESSES ON THE FOURTH 


HE President made an important address in 
Philadelphia before he left for his vacation, 
The time, the place, the subject, seem to have 
drawn out the best in him. With many other im- 
portant things, he said that the theology and religion 
of New England, and especially the ministers, of the 
hundred and fifty years before the Revolution inspired 
our Declaration of Independence. These independ- 
ents in religion preached equality and independence 
in every walk of life—the right of the people to make 
their own rulers. 
The President said: 


A very positive echo of what the Dutch had done 
in 1581, and what the English were preparing to do, 
appears in the assertion of the Rev. Thomas Hooker 
of Connecticut as early as 1638, when he said in a ser- 
mon before the General Court that: 

“The foundation of authority is laid in the free 
consent of the people. 

“The choice of public magistrates belongs to the 
people by God’s own allowance.” 

This doctrine found wide acceptance among the 
nonconformist clergy, who later made up the Congrega- 
tional Church. The great apostle of this move- 
ment was the Rev. John Wise of Massachusetts. He 
was one of the leaders of the revolt against the royal - 
Governor Andros in 1687, for which he suffered imprison- 
ment. He was a liberal in ecclesiastical controversies. 
He appears to have been familiar with the writings 
of the political scientist, Samuel Pufendorf, who was 
born in Saxony in 1632. Wise published a treatise enti- 
tled “‘The Church’s Quarrel Espoused,”’ in 1710, which 


a 
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was amplified in another publication in 1717. In it 
he dealt with the principles of civil government. His 
works were printed in 1772 and have been declared to 
have been nothing less than a textbook of liberty for 
our Revolutionary fathers. 

While the written word was the foundation, it is 
apparent that the spoken word was the vehicle for 
convincing the people. This came with great force and 
wide range from the successors of Hooker and Wise. 
It was carried on with a missionary spirit which did not 
fail to reach the Scotch-Irish of North Carolina, show- 
ing its influence by significantly making that colony the 
first to give instructions to its delegates looking to inde- 
pendence. This preaching reached the neighbcrhood of 
Thomas Jefferson, who acknowledged that his “best 
ideas of demecracy”’ had been secured at church meet- 
ings. 


President Coolidge quoted Wise again. Back in 
1710 Wise said, and his words had a wide circulation, 
“Kivery man must be acknowledged equal to every 
man,” and “Democracy is Christ’s government in 
Church and State.’”’ Wise even used the words 
“life,” “liberty,” “estate,” “‘honor,’’ happiness,’ 
“the happiness of all,’”’ to state the objects of govern- 
ment. The President continued: 


When we take all these circumstances into con- 
sideration, it is but natural that the first paragraph of 
the Declaration of Independence should open with a 
reference to Nature’s God and should close inthe final 
paragraphs with an appeal to the Supreme Judge of 
the world and an assertion of a firm reliance on Divine 
Providence. Coming from these sources, having as it 
did this background, it is no wonder that Samuel Adams 
could say: ““The people seem to recognize this resolution 
as though it were a decree promulgated from heaven.”’ 

No one can examine this record and escape the 
conclusion that in the great outline of its principles the 
Declaration was the result of the religious teachings 
of the preceding period. The profound philosophy which 
Jonathan Edwards applied to theology, the popular 
preaching of George Whitefield, had aroused the thought 
and stirred the people of the Colonies in preparation 
for this great event. No doubt the speculations which 
had been going on in England and especially on the 
Continent, lent their influence to the general senti- 
ment of the times. 


On the same Fourth of July, President Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia was addressing the Ameri- 
‘can Society in London. He too discussed the forces 
that made the Declaration of Independence. To 
him they were economic—not religious. He quoted 
Tom Paine instead of Thomas Hooker and John Wise. 
He said: “If the Declaration of Independence can be 
said to have had a single proximate and moving cause, 
that proximate and moving cause was Thomas Paine‘s 
pamphlet ‘Common Sense.’ ”’ 

The two addresses show how difficult it is to 
simplify history. The forces acting on men in the 
hundred years before the Revolution were as many 
and varied as they are to-day. The President and 
Dr. Butler as intelligent men each instantly would 
accept as true what the other said. Smaller men 
would debate endlessly. The Rev. Thomas Hooker 
and the Rev. John Wise did their part. Tom Paine 
did his, and it also was a worthy part. The forces 
_ working were economic. They also were moral and 
religious. 


We church people need to be reminded of the 
power of the economic, and of our duty to know it 
and co-operate with it. 

Our economic age needs to be reminded of the 
great truths the President set forth with such power 
and conviction in his memorable address. 

The best we have is religious in its origin. Work- 
ers in the field of religion are second to none in the 
influence they wield. 

A NOBLE GIFT AND A NOBLE GIVER 


HROUGH the courtesy of Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, 
acting pastor of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City, we have received 

a copy of a letter written to Dr. Hall by Mrs. Charles 
L. Stickney of New York City, recording secretary of 
the Chapin Home, Jamaica, L. I., as follows: 

My dear Dr. Hall: 

Mrs. Cox has requested me to write to you and 
inform you of the result of my last communication to 
Mr. ——. 

After the meeting at Mrs. Bunze’s on the 18th, I 
wrote to Mr. —— giving him the cost of building the 
extension to our infirmary (at the Chapin Home), and 
enclosing a set of the plans. 

Mr. —— promptly replied that he was much 
pleased with the plans and that he would pay for the 
construction of the extension, $55,000, and for us to 
start the work at once, as he would like to have the ex- 
tension completed by fall. 

Of course, as you will probably remember, this 
amount does not include the equipment. 

Mr. —— requests that his gift may be considered 
anonymous, so in speaking of it please do not mention 
the donor’s name. 

Mary A. Stickney. 

The Chapin Home is the largest and most use- 
ful institution under Universalist auspices for the 
care of old folks. It has rendered remarkable serv- 
ice in the past. It now is placed in a position to give 
even more effective service in the future. 

The percentage of old folks who fall ill is high. 
Infirmaries, in such institutions, have to be adequate. 
It is a gracious and loving thing to minister to the pain 
of those who can stay with us at most but a few short 
years and who can not help themselves. 

Back in the shadows—known only to a few 
people—stands a noble figure, able to do a great act 
of Christian service and determined to do it in a 
Christ-like way. 

Wedon’t knowhis name but we give him our hand. 

* * 


A PASADENA CHURCH 


N 1875 the First Methodist Episcopal Church of 
I Pasadena, Cal., was organized. 

In 1876 they had a building costing $1,700 
and eleven members. 

In 1886 they had a building worth $21,000 and 
a membership of 115. 

In 1900 their new buildings were worth $85,000 
and they had 700 members. 

To-day their buildings, counting units under 
construction, represent an investment of a million 
dollars‘and their membership is upwards of 2,200. 
Their church school has over 2,000 members and their 
Epworth League over 200. 
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Cruising Close By 
XXXIV Camp Good Will at the Barton Farm 


Johannes 


BFW O young theological students, Olson and 
Abbott, were in the office after everybody 
had gone, full of enthusiasm for the social 
ees} «~service work at the Clara Barton Home. 
“When was I going out?” “Perhaps I wasn’t going 
out.” “I ought to see it and write it up.”’ I doubted 
it. Cruising assignments do not go very well with 
me. The articles do not come as planned. But this 
time the seed the boys sowed germinated. By noon 
the next day I had decided. Now was the accepted 
time if ever, and away I went on the one o’clock train. 

Most people go by motor, but I took my chances 
with train, trolley and a good pair of legs. 

It is a remote place where Clara Barton was born 
—a mile and a half from North Oxford, in Oxford 
County, Massachusetts, nine miles from Worcester, 
forty-four miles from Boston. As often described in 
the Leader, the farm is situated in one of the many hill 
counties of the old Bay State. Remoteness is an ad- 
vantage for camping purposes. It is a disadvantage 
for marketing and for the transportation of equip- 
ment, personnel and children. And yet I hardly 
know why we all call it remote. It is only a mile off 
‘a great trunk line of highway. It can be reached from 
the city of Worcester in half an hour by motor and 
from Boston in two hours. Fast buses traveling 
north and south and a good trolley line pass near it. 
And there ave markets at North Oxford and Oxford. 

The first year of a camp, however, isahr one, 
because there are no beaten paths of habit and prec- 
edent. 

This camp for children between seven and twelve 
years of age was opened July 2. It is a joint project 
of the Woman’s National Missionary Association, 
which bought the farm and restored the old farm- 
house, and the Massachusetts State Y. P. C. U. 
One said, ‘““We have a farm sacred to the memory of 
one of the most famous social service workers of the 
world, and we want to use it.””’ The other said, ““We 
have a social service department in our Union and 
nothing doing.”” There are enough points of contact 
at Universalist Headquarters to bring these two 
together, and this beautiful piece of Christian service 
is the result. 

Mrs. Hunt of Worcester, Mrs. Thayer of Oxford, 
chairman of the Camp Committee for the ladies, 
Miss Enbom of the W. N. M. A. office, and Donald 
Wallis of Somerville, chairman of the Social Service 
Department of the Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., Free- 
man Tibbetts, president of the Massachusetts Union, 
Carl Olson, Earl McKinstry, and others, have been 
working like yeomen getting ready for the camp, and 
they still are working like yeomen to smooth out 
wrinkles and carry on. The Clara Barton Guilds 
in Universalist churches have been raising money 
for the W. N. M. A. to spend on this work. 

The one o’clock express reached Worcester at 
2.10. A tall policeman sent me to Salem Square, two 
blocks away, for a bus, and I caught one just starting. 


+B 


Smoothly and swiftly it rolled out on the Springfield 
road—past a city playground swarming with children 
and past a bathing pool with fountain playing on the 
little bathers. Then we turned south on Southbridge 
Street toward New London. An Auburn bus went by 
us at full speed. We went on steadily past little cot- 
tages in the suburbs, past factories apparently hard 
at work, past market gardens and nurseries, and on 
into the open country. At Auburn there was a beau- 
tiful little lake. Four or five miles more over perfect 
roads and we reached North Oxford. Here there is 
one of the oldest of our Universalist churches, the 
village cemetery where Clara Barton is buried, and 
the old Barton farm a mile away. It was a hot July 
afternoon, but I enjoyed the walk up the steep hill 
road to the farm. 

Near where the road leaves the state road there 
is a little glen with beautiful pine trees and many 
ferns. A song sparrow sat on a telegraph wire in the 
heat of the early afternoon and sang. A flicker called 
from under the pines. A black and white warbler 
tumbled about ina maple. All the other birds seemed 
asleep. 

I reached the old Barton place at 3.10, just a 
little over two hours from my office. Everybody there 
also seemed asleep. It was the rest hour. Mrs. J. H. 
Holden, who has done such a fine work caring for the 
home and showing it to visitors, let me in and we had 
a little visit before the others came. She told me that 
she had over 400 visitors in June—most of them 
people interested in Clara Barton and her romantic 
career, some of them Universalists proud to see what 
Universalist women had done to preserve her birth- 
place. 

There is more furniture in the home, or else it is 
better placed than it used to be. The rooms were 
arranged with exquisite taste. Cool and comfortable 
—they were a haven on a hot day. 

We went into the little northwest bedroom where 
Clara Barton was brought into this world 105 years 
ago. She had her first chance for service when the 
Massachusetts men rushed to the defense of Wash- 
ington in 1861, against the men of Virginia, North 
Carolina and other Southern States. But spread over 
the old wooden bed in which she was born was an old- 
fashioned pieced quilt made by a daughter of the Con- 
federacy. It bore the inscription: “Imman’s Chapel. 
Aunt Jane Reece. Clara Barton Guild, Feb. 6, 1924.” 

The Fresh Air Work, however, is what I went to 
see. It is nothing very extensive or elaborate. It is 
starting in a simple way, but it is starting. If we don’t 
boast about it too much but plug away, it will amount 
to something well worth while. It would probably 
have been fatal to start in any other than in this 
simple way. And even simple small things have their 
reward. 

What they have done, in a word, is this: In addi- 
tion to all the money they spent a few years ago to 
restore the house, the W. N. M. A. have spent $400 
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to drill a well seventy-nine feet deep and get an ade- 
quate supply of pure water. They have spent almost 
$1,000 putting in toilets, a bath room, hot water 
boiler and heater and an additional oil stove, and in 
fixing up a bunk room with washing facilities back of 
it. They could not have got through so cheaply if 
these splendid Y. P. C. U. boys had not done so much 
work. 

This bunk room is an old shed into which they 
have crowded fourteen bunks. Along the back of the 
shed is a long wash-stand. It is primitive, but of 
course temporary. Near by are tents for the coun- 
selors. 

The beautiful thing about the bunk house, and 
many other things about the place, is the work the 
Y. P. C. U. boys have done themselves on Saturdays 
to help the carpenter. The bunk house has a tight 
roof, is screened in and is a shelter. 

This high field back of the farm buildings, well 
drained, is one of the finest camp sites to be found any- 
where. Woods protect it on the west, and it slopes 
down to a pond on the northeast. If this summer 
work is to go on and grow, probably we must look 
forward to tentage for sleeping quarters. It is the 
most expensive housing a charity or an army can in- 
dulge in, but it is the thing for the Barton farm. 
That north field was made for it. The name Barton 
calls up visions of vast tented fields. Only we must 
not start buying tents until we can do it right, floors 
and all. In Washington for years we borrowed tents 
of the War Department. 

The large barns near the house make an ideal 
play place for rainy days or very hot days. In the 
absence of money for expensive equipment the boys 
have hung heavy old automobile tires from beams and 
the children swing in them. Stables have been turned 
into a miniature theater. Mrs. Hunt found a dozen 
or more little chairs which were no longer in use, in 
the basement of the First Universalist Church at 
Worcester. She telephoned to Mr. Bemis, chairman 
of the board of trustees, and appealed to him for per- 
mission to send them to the camp. She got back this 
characteristic reply: ‘““Take what you need. Only 
leave the belfry.”’ So the first theater chairs are there. 
On the great barn floor the table is to be placed for the 
arts and crafts work now done in the dining room. 
Two large American flags hang in this beautiful 
barn play room, and Japanese lanterns add a gay 
touch. 

Miss Marjorie Adams, of our Grove Hall Church, 
physical director of the Buckingham School, Cam- 
bridge, is Head Counselor. She has as volunteer 
assistant counselors the Misses Virginia and Irene 
Wells of Lawrence, Miss Frances Royal of Auburn 
and Miss Constance Roemore of West Somerville. 
Coming the day I visited the Camp was Miss Barbara 
McCarthy, also of Auburn, to help in the dining room. 
Mrs. Charles Wellington of North Oxford is at the 
home as cook. While cooks are not usually listed as 
part of a staff, this is more than a business arrange- 
ment with Mrs. Wellington. She was the Worthy 
Matron of the North Oxford Chapter of the Eastern 
Star when Clara Barton was initiated. She is keenly 
anxious to have this new project succeed. Those who 
have had experience know how hard it is to get the 


right kind of person to run the commissary for such a 
place. 

Now what is all this professional and volunteer 
service, this expenditure of time and money, this 
running of water pipes and purchase of whole strings 
of bananas, for, anyway? % 

Walking out to the sleeping quarters as the after- 
noon rest hour ended, I plumped straight into the 
heart of the matter. There they were, thirteen little 
children—five to ten years of age instead of the seven 
to twelve prescribed—gathered up from South Bos- 
ton, East Boston, Charlestown and other parts of the 
Boston area, selected by the social settlement workers, 
who know as well as anybody the home conditions. 
There they were, just waking up after a morning of 
unceasing activity, with a tall girl from Lawrence 
mothering them and caring for them and doing a 
thousand little things for them to adjust them to an 
environment strange and confusing. One was weep- 
ing, and two were rubbing their eyes open, three or 
four stood helplessly blocking the only passage, and 
others were being set with their faces in the right 
direction and started off for the house. A flaxen-haired 
little German and a black-haired little Italian trotted 
off hand in hand. No problem of the Trentino for 
them! No old hates smouldering in their hearts! 
All were awake and out speedily—the naughty re- 
leased from duress, the weeping comforted. All the 
children were Catholic, and all the counselors were 
Universalist, but the children did not know the dif- 
ference, nor the counselors either for that matter. 
Our common humanity is deep, broad and tender 
enough to cover such appealing situations. 

These children have a day organized this way: 
7.15, rising bell; 7.40, calisthenics; 8, breakfast; 
8.30, camp cleaning; 9, inspection; 9.30, sports and 
supervised play; 11, milk and crackers; 11.15, reading 
and quiet games in the barn; 12.80, dinner; 1.30, rest 
hour; 3.30, crafts; 4, walks, bird talks, scouting; 6, 
supper; 7 to 7.380, reading out of door poetry; 8, bed. 

Miss Adams is a real executive, and has had con- 
siderable experience with camps. She also is a greatly 
valued teacher in our Grove Hall Sunday school. 

In the same way she has made a chart for the 
counselors, assigning some one to direct these camp 
activities every hour of every day, and of course chang- 
ing them about from day to day. Besides that each 
counselor has special oversight of three of the children 
all of the time. 

I sat with them during the “crafts hour.” All 
were around the long table in the dining room situated 
in the L of the farmhouse, with crayon, scissors and 
paper, making designs and cutting and coloring them. 
Such black motor cars climbing green hills to red 
houses, such growth in skill with hand, such interest 
and delight, were beautiful to see. 

Then out on the grass again we tossed a ball 
about and tried to keep it out of the jaws of “‘Big Boy,” 
Mrs. Holden’s pure-bred cocker spaniel. The smallest 
child of all, little Mary Tamoosh, has been a problem 
because it was all so new and strange. She missed 
something or somebody terribly, and had alarming 
attacks of homesickness. I wonder if that does not 
mean that somebody is missing Mary terribly too, 
and giving her up in the same old mother way to get 
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Mary a chance for health, learning and a good time. 
Well, Mary and Big Boy and I had a three-cornered 
game of toss, Mary’s little black eyes just snapping 
with delight, and Big Boy cutting wide circles 
around us when we muffed and he grabbed the ball. 
Big Boy has his place too in such a camp. Good 
will shows in every look and tail wag. 

These children and the volunteer counselors who 
represent the Y. P. C. U. stay for two weeks and the 
Y. P. C. U. pays the operating expense. Then more 
children and other volunteer counselors come, rep- 
resenting the W. N. M. A., and that organization 
pays the operating expense. The head counselor and 
the cook stay on for the month, and Mrs. Holden, 
co-operating with the camp, but not interfering, car- 
ing for the beautiful old home, stays on when birds 
and children have spread their wings and flown away. 

The good done by a Fresh Air Camp of this kind 
can be seen in weight charts and general health 
charts. It can be tested by proficiency in arts, crafts 
and games. It can be reckoned in terms of table 
manners where grabbing gives way to polite passing 
and the devout singing of grace. It can be seen in an 
increasing ability and sense of responsibility in young 
girls put in charge. But the deeper things can not 
be set down or measured, though some day they may 
blossom and bear fruit when a devout Catholic pro- 
motes a nobler understanding with Protestants, or 
some little child of foreign parents performs some act 
of self-sacrifice for our country. 
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It ought not to be difficult to get money for such 
work. Our budget of $25,000 and $35,000 a year for 
Camp Good Will in Washington, D. C., was the easiest 
money we had to raise for a charity. And it was equal- 
ly easy to raise the budget of Camp Pleasant, our 
colored camp. Only do a thing that is worth while, 
only do a 100 per cent job, and the way grows marvel- 
ously easy. 

But we must watch out. Once we turned out 
half the police department and a whole troop of cay- 
alry from Fort Meyer to find a lost child at Camp Good 
Will. If we had not found him the Camp would have 
had a black eye for years. Contagion starts quickly 
and spreads like wildfire. Accidents easily happen. 
They must not be allowed to happen. With the brains 
back of the Barton farm experiment a 100 per cent 
job can be done. 

With beautiful hospitality, Mrs. Holden set a 
little tea table on the lawn, with crisp lettuce sand- 
wiches and fragrant cheering tea. Miss Adams brought 
up her motor as we ate and drank. The children 
waved good-by and Mrs. Hunt and I went off together 
to talk it over and rejoice. What we left behind was 
only a drop in the bucket of relief for sweltering thou- 
sands in our great cities, but it was a beautiful pure 
drop, and we carried away the faith that many such 
drops will be added to it when the Universalists of 
the United States understand the motive, the spirit 
and the achievement of what is doing at the old Bar- 
ton farm. 


The Great Common Heresy’ 


Alva Martin Kerr 


=} HAT the church has no business to be con- 
cerned with evolution unless it is really re- 
lated to Christian faith and Christian life is 
4} a truth which will be readily conceded by 
controversialists upon both sides of the subject. If 
evolution does not come within the purview of essen- 
tial Christian belief and has not some deep and de- 
cisive bearing upon moral and religious thought, it 
lies outside the anxiety of the church. But there are 
those who claim that it does have a most fundamental 
relation to faith. They insist that the evolutionary 
theory not only displaces God and denies the Holy 
Scriptures, but assigns to man a degenerate origin 
which inevitably tends to destroy both his religious 
consciousness and his ethical aspirations. That there 
is a naturalistic, materialistic theory of evolution 
which tends to do this, no discerning Christian would 
deny. But that theistic evolution has had any ill 
effect upon Christian faith and morals can not be 
substantiated by the facts. A careful analysis of 
present-day thought and life will show that whatever 
real heresy there is runs infinitely deeper than that. 
First: It has been freely and widely asserted by 
the extreme conservatives for several years that the 


*Reprinted from ‘‘Thinking Through,” by Alva Martin 
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present growing indifference to the church and to re- 
ligion and the increasing tendency to crime, especially 
among our youth, are directly chargeable to the doc- 
trine of evolution and other lines of modern religious 
thought. Especially have they insisted that these 
deplorable conditions arise from what is known as 
the modern viewpoint of the Bible, and that the only 
way to preserve the vital and sacred influences of the 
Scriptures is by a rigid literal interpretation. But one 
needs only to do a little logical thinking to see that 
this analysis of the situation will not hold. For hun- 
dreds of years the conservative viewpoint and the 
literalistic method of interpretation have held sway, 
and still hold sway in the vast majority of churches 
and communities. In face of this fact, truth forces us 
to admit that, as every one familiar with history well 
knows, sin and iniquity were cursing the world in the 
palmiest days of the ancient orthodoxy also—the 
very orthodoxy the loss of which it is now so freely 
asserted is the cause of our present unsatisfactory 
state of religion and morals. A look into the past is 
sufficient to prove the fallacy of such charges. No 
honest thinking dare ignore the widespread drinking, 
the public and unrestrained harlotry, the almost in- 
conceivable brutalities in mines and factories, the 


human slavery and serfdom, that took place under || 


the old theology. The days when utter orthodoxy | 


was in its prime were by no means notable for their | 


righteousness. Our believing forebears were not all 
saints by any means. 


Nor is the contrast any more | 
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reassuring for that extreme theological viewpoint 
to-day. Those communities and even whole states 
which are most thoroughly orthodox in their religious 
beliefs are in many instances among the most retarded 
on moral lines. In spite of the fact that the vast 
proportion of the ministers and churches of this na- 
tion have been and still are theologically conservative, 
the present alleged breakdown of faith and growth in 
crime have come—and come under this type of preach- 
ing and teaching. It would-be giving altogether too 
much credit of power and influence to the small mar- 
gin of really liberal churches and preachers to admit 
that their theology was the cause of all of our present 
perilous tendencies. Clear thinking and analysis 
permit of no such absurdity. One need only turn to 
our prisons to find how large a per cent of the criminal 
class are still orthodox in their theology, and one 
need only to examine some of the most politically and 
industrially corrupt institutions of to-day to learn 
how thoroughly and even ardently conservative they 
are in their religious thinking. But, on the other hand, 
a similar breakdown in moral and vital religious 
stamina can be found just as abundantly among those 
who hold to the modern theology. 

Second: In discussing the present state of religious 
thought and morals and their relation to each other, 
one must recognize the fact that no generation can 
completely sever itself, either in thinking or life, from 
all of the generations which have gone before it. In 
fact it is an error to conceive of human history in the 
terms of generations, as though each age were a 
clearly defined group, distinct and separated by it- 
self. At every period of history, two or three dif- 
ferent generations are overlapping. Youth, middle 
life, and old age live together and intermingle, and 
each deeply influences the other. Hence to analyze 
any particular “generation’’ we must know what 
has preceded and what is being handed down to it 
from those who have gone before. No analysis, then, 
could be more superficial and perilous than to under- 
take to judge the present without reference to its 
inheritances from the past. Take the oft-cited case 
of Germany, for instance. Only the most shallow 
thinking or great ignorance of the history of that na- 
tion could impute to Nietzsche and the extreme 
theological liberalism of that country all blame for 
the war. One can not too severely condemn the 
irreverent and rankly materialistic liberalism of 
Germany and the part which it played in modern 
German philosophy. But the straight thinker must 
take into his survey of the situation also the fact that 
the doctrine of the “‘divine right of kings,’’ which had 
much to do with the Kaiser’s attitude and which up- 
held his authority, dates back to the time of Luther. 
It was that great religious reformer himself who in 
his fight against the Roman Catholic Church appealed 
to that theory and established it in the minds and 
hearts of the German people, it being just then per- 
haps his only recourse and defense against the Pope. 
And it was Luther himself who first gave Christian 
endorsement to that type of German “‘ruthlessness’’ 
against the enemy which made Germany so hated and 
abominated in the last war. Thus it was the wrong 
conservative thinking of the past synthesized with the 
extremely materialistic and unchristian liberalism of 


the present which played havoc with Germany and 
led it into doing the things which it did. And, toa 
marked degree, it is this same sort of co-mingling of 
conservative and liberal error which has generated our 
present unfortunate and threatening situation here in 
America. And neither side is in any safe position to 
blame the cause for these conditions wholly upon the 
other. 

Third: Seeking a cause for the spiritual and moral 
retrogression from which the world is suffering, it is 
only natural that those who have kept their minds 
centered narrowly to the theological outlook should 
assume that any falling away comes from a letting 
go of the old theology. But other factors infinitely 
more potent than theology as such have been working. 
Prominent among these have been the failure of the 
church in so large part to perceive the implicates of 
its own gospel, especially in its relation to social and 
industrial conditions. In many nations there has been 
quite a turning of the working classes from the church, 
and consequently from religion, because they have 
felt that the church was indifferent to social injus- 
tices if not actually antagonistic to any improvement 
thereof. However correct or incorrect was this im- 
pression, it has been a tremendous factor in breaking 
down that en rapport which we all might heartily wish 
had been more successfully perpetuated between the 
labor world and organized Christianity. Another 
thing which has been instrumental in separating 
many from the church is the suspicion that it has 
been a defender of the status quo and has used its in- 
fluence against social and political reformations 
that had as their objective the betterment of hu- 
manity. . Veritable multitudes have remained unper- 
suaded that the church itself believes in or desires any 
superior type of Christian idealism in those larger 
spheres of social, national, and international activities 
the dream of which has become so dear to the human 
heart. And now perhaps the most significant thing of 
all in our present discussion is the fact that so many 
churchmen, especially of the conservative school, 
fail to see the tremendous import of all this, and can 
not understand why the failure of the church to put 
its gospel on an out-and-out basis of Christian ideal- 
ism has had anything whatever to do with the alleged 
“falling away from the faith’’ which they so loudly de- 
plore. They can not seem to see that other instru- 
mentalities far more forceful than theological belief— 
as they are using that term—have induced a religious 
indifference if not skepticism on a scale far too general 
to be passed over lightly. But conservatism must not 
be allowed to evade its own responsibility for this 
present situation by being permitted to shove all of 
the blame off on to the new theology. The world is 
as yet largely of its own making. The new theology 
is new and by no means dominant. And be it remem- 
bered that this new theology did not create the dis- 
trust of the church and of the ancient theological 
shibboleths and viewpoint. Modern intellectual 
training and progress in a thousand fields of knowl- 
edge did that. The new and more liberal theological 
viewpoint has been trying to save the day for the 
Bible ahd Christianity. It came into existence as a 
necessity—an honest endeavor on the part of sincere 
Christian thinkers to give a theological conception 
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that would be acceptable and believable in the light 
of modern knowledge—to take the place of the old 
orthodoxy which already had become intellectually 
impossible for millions and was necessarily being dis- 
carded by them. Whoever can not perceive that 
historic fact and its significance is not capable of 
thinking the present situation through. The new 
theology and the new approach to the Bible were 
created of imperative necessity to save Christian faith, 
not to destroy it. Many of the old theological tenets 
and shibboleths which once were powerful incentives 
to the conscience and had exerted a most important 
corrective and restraining influence in the days of 
limited education and superstition, had already been 
discountenanced—never again by any sort of per- 
suasion or possibility to be generally accepted or 
vitally effective. The new scientific knowledge had 
forever denatured and made ineffective many of the 
religious warnings and incentives which formerly had 
been potent for moral and spiritual correction. This 
was the situation which gave birth to modern theol- 
ogy. But itwas asupreme opportunity which has been 
illy met. For it is self-evident that the new theology 
has not yet furnished a sufficient conscience and 
easuistry to hold modern life in check and carry it 
safe-balanced through its marvelously multiplied 
and intensified temptations and dangers. This, above 
all other periods of human history, is no day for an 
effete religion. It will take something of far sterner 
stuff than the soft, namby-pamby, rosewater solution 
of extreme liberalism to hold mankind wholesome— 
or to be true either scientifically or religiously. God 
exacts lawful obedience no less impartially in the 
moral and sniritual world than He does in the natural, 
and the transgressor or the slothful can no more hope 
to escape punishment in the one than he can in the 
other. That is the word of science no less than of re- 
ligion. This fact needs mighty dynamic emphasis 
right now. The consciousness of sin and the need of 
a Saviour, the sense of holy personal responsibility, 
and the fear of rigid accountability to God, have dis- 
appeared to far too great an extent from modern 
thinking. These eternally true and highly surcharged 
incentives to right living must be reclaimed and re- 
stated in the language of our own day. The new 
scientific learning must be used to enforce, not to 
weaken, the primary truths and moralities of Christ’s 
gospel. Hence those conservatives have made a 
grievous mistake who have opposed science. They 
should have interpreted it and used it for Christian 
ends better than the liberals have done. It is futile for 
these conservatives to try to whip the modern mind 
back into the ancient norm and the ancient ideas. 
But rather are they called of God to be prophets to 
our own day and generation in order that they may use 
our present-day knowledge and outlook to force into 
the new and nerveless liberalism a reinterpretation 
and restatement in modern terms of those more vital 
and passionate elements of Christian faith which are 
being so widely neglected to-day, and without which 
Christianity will have lost her will to correct as well 
as her power to save. It is this synthesis of the new 
and the old which alone in every age and generation 
has made Christianity amply effective. 

Fourth: A thousand and one things have con- 


tributed to bring about the present ethical and re- 
ligious situation, and one can not account for it 
wholly upon theological grounds—save to the extent 
to which the church of to-day has not adequately 
adjusted its thinking and directed its efforts and 
appeal to meet the new situation with which it has to 
cope. Modern science has injected into our present- 
day life some serious questions with which the theo- 
logian may have to deal; but the effect of this upon 
theology and philosophy has been as nothing com- 
pared to the profound problems which modern scien- 
tific learning has created for practical and applied 
Christianity. Not only has modern thought been 
changed, but the whole norm and content of modern 
life have been radically modified, and modified in a 
way that has vitally affected the attitude of people 
towards life as well as towards religion. New and 
mighty influences have been brought to bear upon 
this new day, some of which are working the most 
serious consequences upon Christian thought and 
ethical idealism. The modern press, with its scavenger 
propensities and its largely paganish philosophy, has 
become the only medium of information and direction 
for vast numbers. The ‘movie’ in no little part is 
now a very school-room for multitudes in the tech- 
nique of crime and in the inspiration to all sorts of 
prodigal and luxurious life and salacious imaginings. 
The new methods of travel and communication bring 
the erstwhile conventional and innocent communities 
and groups into touch and familiarity with the morally 
depraved strata of life, and spread the example and 
virus of evil with a rapidity and thoroughness which 
were never known until in our own day. To these and 
a score of other modern influences which have power- 
ful tendencies to evil must be added a widespread and 
easy-going materialism which is in deadly conflict 
with spiritual idealism and with the finer type of 
Christian moralities. And now, any careful survey 
and analysis of this condition reveals the illuminating 
fact that extreme conservatism is no more successful 
in dealing with the situation than is extreme liberalism. 
The one confounds Christian faith with many inci- 
dentals and ties it up with things which it is simply 
impossible for many to believe; and the other dilutes 
and denaturizes Christian faith until it contains noth- 
ing which is really worth while for any one to believe. 
The result has been a very general deadlock of nega- 
tion. An amazing number, even of church folk, know 
many things which they do/not believe, most of which 
are of little consequence, but have no deep and un- 
swerving moral and religious convictions on those 
great and central themes of Christian faith which 
alone make Christianity vitally effective. 

Fifth: The common and deadening heresy of to- 
day does not arise from incidental and secondary con- 
siderations. It comes rather from some primary and 
elemental defect in religious thinking. It is useless to 
search for its origin in the trival and in the incon- 
sequential. We must seek for it in those profound 
issues which touch and affect the very mainsprings 
of thought and life. On every hand is substantial 
evidence that men and women are indifferent to re- 
ligion and fail to live up to the highest Christian privi- 
leges and duties of life, not because they do not 
believe the ancient creeds and not because they do 
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not accept the Bible literally, but from far more basic 
reasons. Their unbelief goes down into the controll- 
ing motives of their daily living and is imbedded in 
their deepest and most motivating philosophy of life. 
Their heresy lies in the fact that they do not really 
and truly believe in the things in which Jesus Christ 
believed and for which he gave his life. They do not 
believe that the highest and finest idealism of Jesus 
Christ is practicable for present-day life, and that 
Christianity in its finest essence will work. This is the 
one great and paralyzing heresy of to-day. It is this 
hopeless infidelity which makes excuses and _justifica- 
tion for a selfish and cruel industrialism, on the plea 
that it can not be made genuinely Christian. It is 
this unimaginative unbelief which will not even at- 
tempt to evangelize and Christianize our corrupt 
political practises. It is this atheism that rules God 
out of His world, and advocates white supremacy and 
racial superiority and defends an obviously pagan in- 
ternationalism on the ground that statehood can not 
be Christianized and races and nations taught to live 
together in peace. It builds great navies and supports 
great armies and teaches Christian men how best to 
kill each other because it does not have faith enough 
in Jesus Christ to believe that his spirit and precepts 
are a stronger defense than military preparation. 
In the face of such fundamental and deadening un- 
belief as this it is only stupendous and tragical mis- 
apperception of both the Bible and of our own times 
which could permit great church leaders to waste 
their time over the incidental and theoretical ques- 
tions that have come in for so much heated discussion. 

Sixth: The most discouraging fact of it all is that 
such heresy is quite common inside as well as outside 
of the church, and can be found in every type and 
shade of both conservatism and liberalism. There 
is a host within the church to-day who deceive them- 
selves into believing that they receive the Bible 


literally, and yet whose lives every day make vital © 


denial of its most primary requisite and essential 
Christian spirit. They contend to the uttermost for 
the verbal and historical accuracy of Genesis and then 
fall down completely on the Sermon on the Mount. 
They have implicit faith that the sun really did stand 
still for Joshua, but they have no confidence what- 
ever that the teachings of Jesus Christ are practical 
and applicable to present-day living. They would 
not symbolize the story of the creation as found in 
Genesis for anything, but they both symbolize and 
nullify the injunctions of Jesus Christ to “take no 
thought for the morrow” and to “love your enemies” 
and “‘to go into all the world and preach the gospel.” 
This spirit is just as true among liberals as it is among 
conservatives. Many liberals find it just as easy to 
allegorize the Cross with all of its marvelous sig- 
nificance as they do the story of the creation, and 
thus rob the Crucifixion of any vital consequence to 
the great masses of humanity who have deep and 
erying need of a sufficient Saviour: Many of the lib- 
erals etherealize and “‘pantheize’’ God and push Him 
back further and further into the immutable proc- 
esses of creation until He means as little in the great 
ethical issues of life as He dogs to the passionate desire 
of the human soul that yearns for a conscious touch 
with the Infinite. Neither theological crowd, let 


us repeat, is in any position to lay the blame upon 
the other. There does not appear upon the entire 
landscape of Christian activity to-day any well-de- 
fined and distinct group that stands out in bold relief 
as having been pre-eminently successful in clarifying 
and applying Christian faith and giving it triumph- 
antly dynamic qualities for the présent situation. 
Here and there men and women in different groups 
have been more or less successful, each largely with 
their own type of individuals. But there has as yet 
appeared no great class of present-day prophets with 
a unified interpretation and message so eminently 
fitted to the knowledge and needs of to-day as to make 
them manifestly the prophetic leaders and voice of 
God for their own times. It is a situation that rebukes 
the liberals as well as the conservatives, and the con- 
servatives as well as the liberals. Somehow both 
schools of thought have as yet failed to meet the 
situation with such marked degree of success as 
challenges a large.and invincible following. Some 
mighty emphasis, some peculiarly fitting and timely 
interpretation and content, are yet lying latent in 
the gospel of Jesus Christ for our own day and gen- 
eration, and the world awaits that prophet of God 
who can sufficiently synthesize the myriad voices of 
truth and harmonize the conflicting and jangling 
and incomplete interpretations—jangling because they 
are incomplete—and mold them into one mighty and 
compelling conviction to hurl. against the sordid ma- 
terialism and the religious indifference of to-day. Just 
what that message and emphasis must be, no one as 
yet seems clearly to have apprehended. But one 
thing is sure. It will be found in neither extreme 
conservatism nor extreme liberalism. It will be dis- 
covered in neither that bald literalism which makes of 
the Bible a fetish nor in that easy “‘literaturism’’ 
which makes of it a volume of common and rather 
indifferent values. Somewhere between the two must 
come an illumination from our present-day knowledge 
which will make it vitally and magnificently the Word 
of God to our own times, and give it voice and mes- 
sage transcendently more powerful and significant 
than is now being done for the vast majority of human- 
ity by any school of interpretation. 


THE IDEALIST EXPLAINS 


Half way up the mountain, let me turn and look again. 
Yonder is the village, in the valley’s peace, 

With its simple spire of faith—now almost mistook again 
For a place to bide in, through a life of ease. 


Why have I gone climbing, over pass and precipice, ~ 
Up into the cloud-chill, over savws defied? 

Must I reach the utter heizht? Is my striving less a piece 
Oi immcrtal passion than of mortal pride? 


That I can not fathom; I have only dared to scale 
Brink and barren glacier, toward the very stars; 

And it shall not matter much, whether I have fared to fail, 
Whether vision, from so high, its own beauty mars. 


For I shall have reached it—reached the proudest verge of all, . 
And if there I perish, bringing nothing back, | 
Say of me at least that I obeyed the noblest urge of all: 
Clitnbed and did not cower, sought and did not slack. 
Cale Young Rice, 
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Albert C. Dieffenbach, Editor of the Christian Register 


Edward H. Cotton 


as old Boston Common, and a friend whose 
ideas—what more 


On such a day, in such a place, Dr. Albert C. Dief- 
fenbach, editor of the Christian Register, named also 
“the Paul Revere of Modernism” because he it was 
who sounded the first alarm of the uprising of funda- 
mentalism, laid before me a plan for the application 
of religion to life which, I think, merits the attention 
we are giving it; for one reason, because the proposal 
‘seems in keeping with the need of the hour. So far 
as we know, his thesis has not before been given in full, 
though extracts have appeared in editorial columns. 

May I ask the indulgence of readers? I have 
known Dr. Dieffenbach a number of years. In this 
interview—it may have been the day, it may have 
been the place, it may have been the theme, or the 
fact that men when in earnest always speak more 
directly than they write—the prophetic character of 
the philosophy he holds came with freshness and 
power not before felt. The ideas were not borrowed. 
They were not tinged with tradition. They flowed as 
freely from the springs among the hills as ever came 
the plan of Luther, John Calvin, the Wesleys, Mar- 
tineau, and Channing. 

We are trying in these interviews with religious 
leaders to select men who represent distinct sections 
of the church, or schools of thought; whether they are 
known personally or not has been kept sedulously in 
the background. Therefore, I am distinctly not writ- 
ing of Dr. Dieffenbach as a friend, but as the leading 
figure to-day in modernism. 

Times there have been in this religious issue when 
I have wished he were more humble, more reticent. 
But—send an electric spark through a charge of dy- 
namite and it will explode, sometimes with terrific 
effect. 

We can give the background of the man in a 
moment. Hisgrandfather, Dr. Ferdinand Dieffenbach, 
was born in Schlitz, Germany, in 1821. At the 
age of twenty-seven he joined the liberal party, be- 
came a leader, and on April 8, 1848, at Schlitz, de- 
livered a memorable address which commenced with 
this significant sentence: “A new epoch, a great epoch, 
has dawned upon our German Fatherland... . 
We, too, are Germans—free Germans!’’ The speech 
resulted in his expulsion from the country. He came 
to America, first settled in Baltimore, later founded a 
flourishing college, and spent the remainder of his 
brief life—he died at the age of forty—as a distin- 
guished educator in the land he adopted with ardent 
love. Singularly enough, he was buried on the day 
Abraham Lincoln was inaugurated President of the 
United States. 

Albert C. Dieffenbach, the grandson, was born 
in Manchester, Maryland, July 4, 1876—one hundred 
years to a day from the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. Did the stars conspire together in 
his ancestry and at his birth? 

Two words underlie his faith: Democracy and 


freedom. He battles for them, as his ancestor 
fought for liberty of opinion. It was for this reason 
that he left the Reformed Church, the church of his 
youth, and joined the Unitarians. He will not object 
to what follows: Heart and soul he is enlisted in the 
cause of the church whose leading journal he edits; 
but he is not a Unitarian of the old school. He has 
admiration for those giants of the past, listens to what 
they said; but their voice is not the voice of authority. 
He is a modernist in much more than the theological 
application. 

What do we mean? We mean this: Dr. Dieffen- 
bach will never be found walking in the middle of the 
road, but along the frontiers, where there are no 
well-traveled thoroughfares, and where those who 
would penetrate the wilderness must seek the blazed 
trail—when the trail becomes Main Street, he will 
still be found a day’s journey ahead. It is not neces- 
sary to repeat the predictions he has made, which, 
rather discountenanced at the time, have been fulfilled. 
Fundamentalism was not a menace five years ago 
when he struck the alarm bell—merely a “brush-fire.”’ 

In what succeeds, he ventures other prophecies. 
Will they be fulfilled? 

The substance of his thesis can be better under- 
stood if we give at the beginning the theme: ‘‘The 
chart of the gospel of Jesus was freedom; only in freedom 
can you really render service. What you render under 
bondage is servitude.” That thought lay at the center — 
of all that he said to me that June day, while we were 
sitting where, one hundred and fifty years ago, the 
ideals for which he contended were given their birth 
of freedom, for Boston in 1776 saw authority defied 
and freedom glorified, if any place ever did. Strangely 
enough, too, remembering his liberty-loving grand- 
father, within a stone’s throw of us was a huge German 
howitzer captured by Americans, now a relic of the 
World War. Who can tell?—stranger things have 
happened—the conversation that day may presage 
for the church its new birth of freedom. 

“What does history teach as clearly as any other 
truth?”’ he asked. “That there are always and every- 
where two types of mind—one believing in the religion 
of authority, the other in the religion of freedom. 

“Freedom in itself is nothing; yet all else without 
freedom is also nothing. 

“‘We must choose—Moses or Christ; monarchy 
or democracy; reaction or progress; death or life. 
Authority in religion or freedom in religion is back of 
every political institution the world has seen. Moses 
represented monarchy, according to the record. He 
climbed Sinai. He received the law—received it, he 
said, direct from Jehovah. Thus authorized, while 
thunder crashed and lightning rent the rocks, he com- 
manded the people to bow down—to obey. Moses 
was the originator of the religion of authority. 

“Jesus came with an entirely new interpretation— 
the new commandment, the gentle plea that we love 
one another, the first law of service. There was not 
less of the love of God in his religion, but more of the 
rights of humanity. 
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“Religion and politics can not be kept separate. 
Again, read history. What does it say? Religion 
has always led; political institutions have followed. 
Every monarch who ever was, was brother to Moses— 
got his divine right from the Almighty. In one way 
or another, religion has forever controlled the affairs 
of state; and every government has had a religious 
foundation. Name an institution affecting human 
welfare, if you can, which has not had its origin in 
the religious zeal of the people. It is this same re- 
ligious zeal that has given impetus to education, care 
of the insane and the prisoner, which has freed slaves, 
promoted prohibition and suffrage for women, and 
released children from the bondage of toil.” 

“But what have these comments to do with 
the modernist movement?”’ I asked. 

“T am coming to that. You see, persons with 
the fundamentalist religious mind, finding the teach- 
ing of evolution concerning the origin of man spread- 
ing rapidly, knowing it was directly contrary to the 
teaching of Moses, as they understood it, rose in its 
defense. They pointed to the Bible. ‘We rest our 
case on the evidence of Holy Scripture,’ they declared. 
That was the first step. And they were perfectly 
consistent. The fundamentalist is entirely within 
his rights in insisting that the precious souls of his 
children should not be eternally damned by a false 
teaching concerning the way God made us—entirely 
within his rights. What was the next step? To put 
his religious conviction into law. 

“Fundamentalism, that is to say, began as a 
religious issue within the church; but, as has happened 
repeatedly in history, religious emotion became fore- 
runner to political action. It was logical, it was 
inevitable, that the Tennessee legislation should ensue, 
and the trial and conviction of John T. Scopes. It was 
equally logical that similar legislation and other ac- 
tion should be put in effect in Mississippi, Florida, 
and North Carolina, and that organized attempts 
should be made to carry the issue into Congress. All 
this natural course of fundamentalism is responsible 
for the opposing modernist movement. 

“Mark what I say—the Federal law and Constitu- 
tion contain nothing which can prevent the people 
from doing what they will in matters of religion. If 
they choose to prohibit the teaching of evolution in 
the educational institutions of the land, through the 
doctrine of the infallibility of Scripture, they will be 
entirely within their lawful rights. All they need is 
votes. ; 

“Now it is but a step to the question of religious 
liberty. In this country, we think we have had it. 
In reality we never have had it. A few powerful per- 
sonalities in the days when the nation was forming, 
notably Thomas Jefferson, announced great principles 
of religious freedom and created an atmosphere favor- 
ing tolerance. But so far as Federal law is concerned 
none of the original thirteen colonies except Virginia 
made the slightest attempt to guarantee spiritual 
freedom. New England was nothing less than a 
theocratic domain, hedged about with rigorous dog- 
matism. So, we repeat, the Constitution of the 
United States contains nothing whatever to prevent 
exercise of whatever tyranny a majority of voters 
may care to exert in religion. I make the statement 
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general, but I know the particulars. Besides, you 
can not secure liberty by statute and legislation. 
Liberty is spiritual. It comes from the inmost recesses 
of the people’s being. It must be spiritually, not 
legally, acquired. Just so long as you have a dog- 
matic religion, you are going to have laws like those 
in Tennessee; for dogmatic religion isthe religion of 
authority which requires that people obey dogmas 
on pain of excommunication from their churches. 
To that is now added punishment before the law, as 
in Tennessee. 

“The whole fundamentalist movement came in 
the nature of a restriction. It was as if they said: ‘You 
are becoming too liberal, too democratic. You are 
becoming too free in your religious beliefs. We must 
put checks on you.’ Let me tell you what the great 
struggle in this country is to-day. It is not that be- 
tween political partisans; between those for and those 
against prohibition; between disarmament and prep- 
aration for war. It is the old, old struggle whose 
roots reach far into the past—which shall win, the 
authority of Moses or the freedom of Jesus? Do not 
let this euphonism delude you: “Truth crushed to 
earth will rise again.’ Truth only rises when we 
humans take it up stoutly, put it on its feet, and push 
it forward. 

“Millions of persons in this country are in bond- 
age—to what? ‘To the religion of authority. The 
very soul of the fundamentalist is in bonds. He has 
to believe what his book, his creed, his minister, tells 
him. He has no right to think a subject through for 
himself; to do so would bring him to trial, expose him 
to excommunication. Do not think I question the 
honesty of the average fundamentalist. Tradition 
and inheritance are powerful influences. They be- 
lieve what they have been trained, their lives through, 
to believe. Fundamentalism has a far distant an- 
cestry, which says: ‘God is, because the church says 
so.’ Liberals believe God is, because the voice in 
them, divinely given, says so. It is not an influence 
outside us and apart from us, but an inner conscious- 
ness, an intuition. 

“Tt is certainly true that multitudes who do not 
realize this inner light, but are in servitude to author- 
ity and conformity, would be free if they knew the 
way. Ah, the many who falter, question, oppose, 
struggle to free themselves from the tightening bonds! 

“Let me speak a moment of Roman Catholicism 
in this country, for the subject is closely related. 
Roman Catholics in America have been vastly in- 
fluenced by the free institutions they found here. 
Politically, as a citizen, the Catholic is free, a sovereign; 
religiously he is a subject, with no freedom whatever. 
He can not live in a democracy without doing what 
democrats do; but he has also that other life to live, 
the so-called religious life, and there he encounters 
rigorous authority. He has a divided self. History 
has proved that a house divided against itself can 
not stand. Roman Catholicism can not exist half 
authority and half freedom. 

“In similar sense, though in differing degree, 
Protestantism in its fundamentalist element faces 
political freedom but religious autocracy. It can 
not long endure serving two masters. It must pres- 
ently choose the one or the other, as modernists al- 
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ready have chosen. Yet, we respect the fundamen- 
talist who honestly declares his gospel. I would 
rather come under the influence of a thoroughgoing 
fundamentalist than a dissembling modernist—and 
unfortunately the number of the latter increases. 
Nothing is more important in this world than in- 
tellectual sincerity; it has tremendous carrying power. 
When in contact with it we feel uplifted. Such a 
preacher, though we may think him wrong-headed, 
commends himself to us more than the colorless, soft- 
spoken, unconvinced preacher of an alleged liberal 
gospel. 

“T wish fundamentalism said more about the 
rights of humanity. It says almost nothing. The 
people are so easily moved in matters of religion, so 
readily benighted and seduced. Thus they are per- 
suaded to give their allegiance to the five points of 
fundamentalism—not one of them having a place in 
the spiritual teaching of Jesus himself: the infallibility 
of the Bible; the virgin birth; the carnal resurrection; 
the substitutionary atonement; the second corporal 
return. 
“My point is this: most people like authority. 
I even say they like things that are terrible for them; 
for, in the end, the effect is devitalizing and destructive. 
Authority begets authority. If you have subjects, 
you must also have masters, with the subject becom- 
ing less and less able to think for himself. I can see 
but one result of a continued fundamentalism: the 
end of republican government; a cruel and Christless 
state. And the pity of it is, most of the people are 
as ready for liberty in belief as for their daily bread 
or the duties of the hour. This readiness is born in 
them. The difficulty is not with the people, but with 
those who, with superior gifts, are leading them.”’ 

Silence succeeded. It was the first day of sum- 
mer; never was sky more blue or vegetation more 
green. A squirrel went pattering past in search of 
provender, found it, and whisked up a tree. 

“T have just been criticising the Bible,’ Dr. 
Dieffenbach went on. “Do not think I do not revere 
it. The Bible contains incomparably the richest record 
of religious experience the world has seen. But the 
Bible for that reason is not to be treated as authority, 
or end. It is to be tested by man’s religious con- 
sciousness, which was before any book or any or- 
ganized religion. And is it not true that the Bible is 
used by the fundamentalist, though he may not admit 
it, according as it approves itself to him? He has 
favorite texts, texts which fit in with his belief—then 
he says, ‘That is positively the Word of God.’ The 
liberal says, ‘l must verify this in my own experience;’ 
then—mark the importance of this—he adds, ‘No 
church, no book, no external, man-made law of re- 
ligion can guide my soul—only the truth I myself 
have found, though I have found it in trials oft and 
scourgings oft.’ 

‘‘When I wish a house planned, I go to an archi- 
tect, for he has the art and science; when sick, I call 
a physician; when in legal straits, a lawyer. They 
have expert zntellectual knowledge which will help me. 
But—not one of them can ever do me any spiritual 
good. Spiritual things must be tried by the fires of 
experience, each one for himself. 


“We can not thrust the Bible aside. What would 
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happen if we did? More and more newly manufac- 
tured Bibles, by no means as good as the first. 

“What is evolution? The result of free men’s 
thinking about their origin. Fundamentalism denies 
the right to think about one’s origin: God settled 
that in the book of Genesis; to question the authority 
is to be distrusted. ‘Go to, now,’ they say, ‘Iet us 
band together and see to it that the state makes it a 
crime to believe things that are not in the Bible.’ So 
they make a Dayton trial. Religion of authority 
means divine right; divine right means monarchical 
legislation. 

“Tt is much easier to gather crowds under authority 
than under freedom—but just ask them to sing ‘My 
Country, ’tis of Thee,’ or ‘America the Beautiful,’ or 
some of those old hymns that sing of the liberated 


soul; then it is that spirits are lifted to the heights; 


religious freedom has its hazards. Undoubtedly it is 
safer to live under authority. They do live dangerously 
who live experimentally. 

“Tt is a fact that some of my opponents call me a 
fundamentalist-liberal because I make a dogma of 
this principle of freedom, and dogmatically place the 
seat of authority in the individual soul, and declare 
for the rights of humanity. They add that the funda- 
mentalist is not more dogmatic when he says the 
seat of authority is in the Bible. My critics are right. 
I am dogmatic. One must have convictions. I do 
stand by mine, immovable. I do not object to dogma. 
I give it a place of high importance in the eternal 
scheme of things. My dogmas I believe are true, 
necessary, and eternal. 

“T can see no union of Christian sects. As we 
rise in the scale of vital intelligence, distinctions be- 
come finer instead of fewer. Types of mind become 
not less marked but more marked. I would say, para- 
phrasing Tennyson: ‘Let distinctions grow from more 
to more; but more of good will in us dwell.’ What 
were life, all one drab flatness? The fact that greater 
numbers of young men and women are flocking to the 
colleges does not mean we are going to have less mental 
discrimination. It means not only more differences 
but differences better defended. Again, certain 
churches will not unite, less because they differ in 
doctrine than because they differ in social and econome 
condition. Let us face these plain distinctions, love 
one another, and keep to our distinctive ways, pas- 
sionately seeking justice for all. You can not toss 
religious beliefs into the melting-pot and expect them 
to fuse, any more than you can fuse political opinions 
or national feelings. It is not in human nature. The 
kingdom of God will not come by herding the sects 
all together. The soul of religion is the sanctity of the 
individual. The business of the individual is to give 
himself to the common good.?’ 

We arose to go. Who will say it had not been a 
memorable hour? The Reformation of the great Luther 
that flashed on the world four centuries ago served the 
time. But we have outgrown it; need of new inter- 
pretations, new alignments, crowds hard upon us. 

“T love the church,” said Dr. Dieffenbach, as we 
walked down the hill. “Because I do, I shall not 
give up this struggle for a greater measure of freedom 
for coming generations. Only the bird on the wing 
can sing in lyric joy.”’ : 
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Our Philadelphia Conventions 


N the old city of Philadelphia and in the year 
of the Sesqui-Centennial, two Universalist 
Conventions have been in session the past 
fe} week—one following the other. The General 
Sunday School Association opened its fourteenth 
annual session, Friday, July 9, with a ‘“Get-Together,” 
and closed on July 13 with a series of “Group Con- 
ferences.”’ 

The Young People’s Christian Union of the 
Universalist Church assembled for its thirty-eighth 
annual Convention Tuesday night, July 138, and is 
coming to a close to-morrow. 

Both Conventions deal with the religious train- 
ing of young people. Both were attended by young 
people. It was a happy thought which first brought 
them together. 

Our special. correspondent, Miss Doris Swett 
of Washington, sent the following note describing the 
opening session of the Sunday School Association: 


How fittingly appropriate that the fourteenth annual Con- 
vention of the Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church should meet in the City of Brotherly Love—a city which 
is now celebrating by a stupendous exposition the passing of one 
hundred and fifty years since this country made liberty of 
government, thought and action a part of our heritage—principles 
which our church must persistently cherish. 

In one part of the city brotherhood is a reality when India, 
Persia, China, Japan, America and other nations come together 
under one roof displaying the various productions of their 
countries. At the corner of Broad and Montgomery Streets 
in the Church of the Messiah at 7.30 p. m. the first session of 
the Sunday School Convention was called to order, the Rev. F.W. 
Gibbs presiding. The meeting was turned into an Open Forum—. 
a sort of experience meeting in which the officers and teachers 
from many states gave valuable suggestions for maintaining 
modern church schools. 

The Rev. F. W. Gibbs was anxious that we forget the “penny 
system,” and turn our attention to teaching the real character 
of Christianity. 

Dr. Huntley assured us that the Universalist Sunday schools 
are progressing, but that the greatest problem is the “Parent 
Problem.” 

The Rey. Laura Galer of Iowa emphasized fellowship, and 
insisted upon an all the year “evergreen school.” 

Carl Hempel brought greetings from the Massachusetts 
Sunday School Association and urged closer contacts with 
the parents. 

The Rev. Gertrude Earle put friendship as the keynote of 
her remarks, calling attention to the plan inaugurated by the 
Federal Council of Churches for sending at least 200,000 dolls 
to school children in Japan, thus emphasizing our friendship 


and good will for the children across the sea. 


On Saturday, July 10, a series of institutes were 
conducted by Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, Mrs. Mabel 
O. Todd, Mrs. Nellie E. Friend and Albert H. Homans. 

Saturday night the Rev. A. Gertrude Earle spoke 
on “Contrasting Pictures in Christian Missions.” 
The following is a brief abstract: 


He is a picturesque figure—that man who stands 
at the beginning of the modern missionary movement— 
such a one as Carey or Adoniram Judson or William 
Morrison. He went out on a romantic crusade to save 
the heathen from hell, a pioneer in strange lands of 
which he had dreamed but of which he really knew 
nothing. The people to whom he went knew as little 


of him and of the civilization he represented. He stood 
against a dark background, transfigured by the marvel 
of the story he told, as the hero stands under the spot- 
light. He captured the imagination of hjs hearers with 
the tale of Christianity’s origin, and thrilled the people 
at home by the dangers he faced. 

In contrast, look at the missionary of to-day. 
He does not stand under the spotlight, but in the full 
blaze of garish daylight. The East knows the West now, 
through traders, and explorers, and politicians, and dip- 
lomats, swarming through the Orient for a century. 
The East has been in the West, through the thousands 
of its students trained in our schools. This Western 
civilization, often so rudely thrust upon the East, is to 
them the expression of Western religion. The mission- 
ary of to-day can not make his appeal merely from the 
story of Christian origins. He must answer the ques- 
tion, what has Christianity done? Evangelism alone 
can not win the new Orient. The missionary must be 
not only preacher, but educator, doctor, surgeon, agri- 
culturist, sociologist. 

As great a contrast appears between the old mes- 
sage and the new. ‘Come into the ark and be saved,”’ 
eried Carey and Judson. “We are right. You are 
wrong. We are the over-lords in religion. You are the 
subjects.”” Such a message will be little heeded to-day. 
The new message declares: ‘‘We see and love the beauti- 
ful and the true in your faith. We know only too well 
the failures of the West. Can we together work out 
something better for the East and for the West?” 

It is of the utmost importance that religious edu- 
cators make themselves familiar with these stupendous 
changes and their bearing on our task. Just to build 
a Universalist church in Japan—that ambition belongs 
with the old picture. To stand side by side with Japan 
to build a new world of brotherhood, to see the mis- 
sionary movement as the onward sweep of the nations 
toward the kingdom of God—these are the ideals re- 
ligious education must give to the youth of to-day. 


Then came an address by Miss Mary Slaughter 
on “The General Association Afield.”’ 

The Rev. Laura Bowman Galer read the report 
of the Executive Board, which follows, in part: 


This is a time when our patriotism and our Christianity 
should be made thoughtful, vital and efficient. In this beautiful, 
historic city, the people of the United States are celebrating, by a 
vast exposition, an event which led to the independence of our 
country and which helped to develop it into a supreme power 
in industry, politics, culture and service. They are thinking 
much of the resplendent past and much of the astonishing pres- 
ent. They ought also to think much of the future, pregnant 
with opportunity for good or evil. 

The leading religionists are making a very radical declara- 
tion, and in it they are being supported by the leading educa- 
tors, criminologists and statesmen. 

The leading religionists are saying that unless America 
can have such moral and spiritual training for its youth as shall 
result in lives of honesty, decency, generosity and reverence, the 
marvelous powers now being given into the hands of our citizens 
will lead, not to the development of civilization, but to its over- 
throw. 

For instance, Dr. George A. Gordon, called by Dr. Cadman 
the greatest of American preachers, recently said to the president 
of our Association: “You in the church schools are doing the 
most important work of all. If we are to save society, we must 
give Christian ideals to the children while they are yet open to 
influence.” 

Take as representative of the educators Dr. Daniel Lash 
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Marsh, the new president of Boston University. To a large 
group of Universalist laymen. he recently said: “Education is 
not enough. An educated thief is the dangerous thief and the 
educated blackguard is the dangerous blackguard.” 

Dr. Theodore G. Soares has recently published an article 
reviewing the progress of religious education during the first 
twenty-five years of the present century. It shows that there 
have been radical changes in both theory and practise. It shows, 
moreover, that the end is not yet; that even the wisest are feeling 
their way, just beginning to see the light of a better dawn. It 
is not to be doubted that in the second quarter of the century 
the advance will be even more remarkable than that of the first 
quarter. 

With the enthusiasts of every church, we in our own ap- 
pointed sphere are trying to co-operate. We are studying dili- 
gently every new phase of religious education, seeking to discern 
what may be adaptable and useful to just such schools as.are in 
our constituency and urging upon our people everywhere, not 
revolution, but consistent and persistent progress. In many re- 
gards we are happy in passing on such ideas and plans as are 
suggested by interdenominational workers. It may not be too 
much for us to hope, however, that, in certain particulars, the 
liberal churches may be, not followers, but leaders. 

We present for your consideration and action the following 
special points: 

Financial. The report of the treasurer, submitted both 
orally and in printed form, will, we believe, be easily understood. 
If, however, any matters are not clear, -we will answer questions 
to the very best of our ability. 

For the present year we report as follows: 

Our budget called for an expenditure of $14,875, not in- 
cluding our missionary and philanthropic offerings. Our actual 
expenses were $15,158.49. Our receipts available for our own 
expenses have been $16,022.93. We therefore transfer to our re- 
serve account the sum of $864.44. Our budget for the coming 
year is to provide for the continuance of all our present activities, 
the payment of small fees to our institute instructors, and for 
additional activity in several lines. We estimate that our ex- 
penses will be $16,255. Toward this amount we expect the usual 
generous appropriations of the General and State Conventions; 
the per capita taxes; and the sums paid by parishes in which our 
workers render intensive service. We shall be largely dependent, 
however, upon the gifts of far-seeing and liberal-hearted men and 
women of the church. 

Iniernational Missionary Offering. As in previous years, 
we pay to the Women’s National Missionary Association a sum 
equal to the salary of Miss Bernice Kent and to the General 
Convention a sum equal to the salary and rent of Mr. Ishii 
Terazawa. The expense for the two has been $1,800. The total 
offering has been $1,929.05. We have given also $50 for the 
Okasaka Sunday school and $500 for the missionary work of the 
General Convention in Japan. Last year we reported an un- 
expended balance of $1,442.07 in thisfund. Wenow hold $821.53. 
We earnestly desire to have our members, of every age, im- 
pressed with the fact that our church is serving across the 
waters, and with the fact that they are privileged to participate 
in the denominational missionary enterprises. Therefore we 
tum over to the General Convention such amounts as are left 
after our payments for Miss Kent and Mr. Terazawa, with the 
understanding that they are to make our givers partners im all 
the international work that is being done. Thus every contribut- 
ing member, though it be a child who gives but a few cents per 
year, is part proprietor in every mission and in every missionary. 

American Missionary Offering. The total receipts have been 
$1,562.63. According to our preliminary announcement, we are 
to pay $250 of this to the Women’s Missionary Association, to be 
used for the church at Sunburst, N. C., and $1,000 to the Gen- 
eral Convention to be used for the Suffolk Normal Training 
School, at Suffolk, Va. Our action in making a specific appro- 
priation for Sunburst, where Rev. Hannah Powell is doing such a 
noble and notable work, has met with universal approval, and 
we hope to be able to continue the assistance. The surplus, after 


the two allotments have been made, is paid over to the General 
Convention toward expenses in missionary work in our own land. 
Thus again, our contributors are given a share in the aggressive 
work of the denomination, and we urge that they be thoroughly 
informed in regard to the disposition of the money that they 
give. Last year we reported in this fund an unexpended balance 
of $1,107.43. We now hold $92.06. 

The Philanthropie Offering. For several years this has been 
one of the most gratifying features of our denominational life, 
our members having contributed regularly from six to nine 
thousand dollars. Their persistence has been noteworthy and 
praiseworthy, indicating a deep and intelligent desire to help 
people in great need. The offering for this year has been $6,556.- 
64, the entire amount having been paid to the Near East Relief. 

We now come to a matter which is among the most important 
to be considered at this convention. What about the future of 
our Philanthropic Offering? Every one has been looking forward 
to the time when the orphans of the Near East would have so 
far matured that many of them would be capable of self-support. 
That time has now arrived, and it is no longer necessary for us 
to pay to the Near East Relief as much as we did when the 
beneficiaries were much more numerous. The officers of that 
organization now feel that if we appropriate $4,000 next year 
for their benefit we will be doing our share. 

Shall we then relax our efforts and tell our schools that they 
need raise only partly as much as hitherto? Our Board answers 
with a strong negative, and it hopes to be supported by the vote 
of this convention. The reason is that we conceive ourselves 
as being engaged in the task of training our members in genuine, 
sacrificial Christianity. To accomplish such a task we must 
suggest avenues for the expression of the generosity that our 
schools develop. 

Our conviction is that we should ask for a philanthropic 
offering, not diminished, but increased to a minimum of $10,000. 
Of this sum we should expect to give the first $4,000 to the Near 
East Relief, while the remaining $6,000 we would like to dis- 
tribute to certain selected philanthropies which would appeal 
strongly to the interest of our members. These might or might 
not be denominational in their auspices. We ask the sober 
judgment of this convention and hope that no backward step 
will be tolerated. 

New Schools. It is a joy to report that eight new schools 
have been added to our list since ayear ago. Thismakes 145 that 
have been organized with our encouragement since 1913, a fair 
proportion of them having remained alive. We have a standing 
offer to pay the expenses of any new school for the first three 
months, and we give further assistance when it is needed. 

Membership. There have been losses and there have been 
gains. The gains have been more than the losses, as we learn 
from direct reports and from the per capita payments. In this 
matter we do as well as the schools of other denominations, 
which is but cold comfort. We are looking for a genius who can 
tell us how, in spite of modern distractions, we can secure a rapid 
gain in membership. 

Field Work. We now have three workers, Miss Earle, Miss 
Slaughter and the president, each of whom is supposed to give 
one half time in the office and one half in the field. With this 
increased, but still very limited, staff, we are trying to keep in 
touch with our schools, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, to give 
wise counsel, to scatter optimism, and, above all, to develop a 
joyous and effective esprii de corps. 

Our work is of three varieties. 1. That done at conventions, 
institutes and similar gatherings. 
with officers and teachers or larger groups. 3. Intensive efforts, 
the worker remaining in a single parish several days, a week, a 
month or even longer. 

This third phase of our service is new, is highly profitable 


~ and is capable of increase limited only by the extent of our re- 


sources. Before the Syracuse Convention Miss Slaughter had 
spent a month in Denver, much to the permanent profit of the 
church and the church school and much to the satisfaction of 
the General Convention trustees. The employment of Miss 
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Earle has made it possible to continue and enlarge this intensive 
work. The following special fields have had the more extended 
service: Peoria, Ill.; Chicago, Ill. (St. Paul’s); Baltimore, Md.; 
Saugus, Mass.; four parishes in Minnesota; Wausau, Wis.; 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Swampscott, Mass.; Auburn, N. Y.; Ply- 
mouth, Mass.; Nunda, N. Y., and Norwalk, Ohio. The effort has 
varied widely according to the particular situation and needs 
of various parishes. In Peoria, for instance, where the church 
school was already large and prosperous, much thought was de- 
voted to reorganization and to the working out of a proper 
curriculum; while in Grand Rapids an entirely new school had 
to be developed. 

The results have been gratifying in the extreme, as we learn 
from letters written by both ministers and laymen, and we feel 
justified in pushing forward with this form of effort. We have 
received many applications for intensive service and we will 
welcome others. Of course, it is not possible for us, with our 
small force, to accede to all requests, but we will do the best we 
can. 

In regard to terms there should be clear understanding. 
They vary widely according tc the ability of the parishes visited. 
Our present income does not permit us to do all this work without 
expense to the local parishes, and in many cases there is no de- 
sire for free service. In some instances we have been reimbursed 
for the full salary and expenses of the visitor, while in others we 
have received only the expenses or less. Parishes that are able 
to pay are, of course, eager to do so, thus enabling us to serve 
free of charge others that are less fortunate. 

We trust that the convention will see fit to express approval 
of this aggressive endeavor. 

Departments. Our departmental superintendents, faithful 
men and women, most of whom render large service without 
compensation and none of whom is adequately paid, deserve the 
especial thanks of this gathering. They will report regarding 
their own efforts. During the year Rev. John M. Ratcliff, de- 
siring to give time to other phases of our work, resigned from the 
chairmanship of the Department of Social Service, and we were 
very happy and fortunate to secure as his successor Rev. Effie 
K. McCollum Jones, D. D., of Webster City, Iowa. 

Institutes. We advance. We advance in the number of at- 
tendants and we advance greatly in the work accomplished. Our 
system of credits, introduced last year, is universally welcomed 
and results in more serious effort and larger results. Henceforth, 
we are to pay a small honorarium to each instructor not already 
on the payroll of the Association—this being a matter of common 
sense and simple justice. We continue to be grateful to those 
instructors, who, by their free service in the past, have really 
contributed thousands of dollars to our cause. 

Special Days. Our influence is thrown against the old- 
fashioned “‘concert’” (which has had its day) and in favor of 
programs that shall be at once dignified, beautiful, worshipful 
and educational. We furnish several programs each year, either 
in separate pamphlets or in the superintendent’s notebooks, and 
distribute them free of charge. 

Fine Arts. A Department of Fine Arts has been established 
according to directions given at the last annual convention. 
Miss Mary F. Slaughter is the chairman and she will have as 
associates Mrs. Ross King, Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing, Rev. 
U.S. Milburn and Miss Susan M. Andrews. These experienced 
workers will be glad to give any possible advice and assistance 
in regard to pictures, music, stereopticon slides, pageants and 
dramatics. 

Daily Vacation Bible School. Some of our schools, like those 
at Everett, Mass., and Cleveland, Ohio, conduct these helpful 
vacation movements as independent enterprises. Others join 
in community effort. In either case there should be great re- 
joicing, for this plan for making the summer vacation a period 
for development instead of deterioration has vast potentialities 
for usefulness. We furnish full information. 

Week-Day Religious Education. We are studying sympa- 
thetically the efforts, widely varied, to supplement during the 
week the scanty moral and religious education that the ordinary 
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child receives on Sunday. Some of our churches are availing 
themselves of the state-granted privilege of receiving the children 
one or two hours a week for special instruction. Others are co- 
operating, more or less happily, with churches of other denomi- 
nations. More are waiting and watching in the hope that by 
and by some feasible plan will be suggested by which a clear 
necessity may be met. 

Board of Religious Education. We note with much pleasure 
that the General Convention has appointed a Board of Religious 
Education, which is to consider the matter, not as related to 
the church school alone, but as contributed to by all the agencies 
of church life. This board, as we understand, is similar in pur- 
pose to a committee appointed by the Massachusetts State Con- 
vention and already functioning. We welcome all such allies 
and pledge our full co-operation, and we are glad to have our 
president a member of both bodies. 

The Future. We feel ourselves commissioned to go forward 
in our work for a larger church and a better world. If in some 
ways we have fallen short of our desires, we, therefore, must press 
on to fuller success. On the other hand, if in some measure we 
have been blessed with usefulness, we, therefore, must proceed 
with renewed consecration. Let no one be dismayed at the 
magnitude of the tasks before us; but let us rejoice at the demand 
of the difficult. Phillips Brooks said: ‘“‘We should never ke 
afraid of any work because it is too large; we should be afraid if 
it is too small.” With courage, with determination and with 
fervent gratitude, let us go forward to that high mission with 
which we are challenged and blessed. 


= = = 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Discovering Names 


We went to Washington, I and the daughter of Keturah 
and her husband and her children. And we visited the Library 
of Congress. And we beheld in Glass Cases the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the United States. 

And the children sought out the name of John Hancock 
and the name of Charles Carrol of Carrolton. And they said, 
Now let us find Grandpa’s name. 

And when they found it not above the name of John Han- 
cock on the Declaration of Independence or on the dotted line 
with that of George Washington on the Constitution of the 
United States, their opinions of those two important documents 
were Visibly Affected. 

And the little sister of the daughter of the daughter of 
Keturah said, Grandpa hath his Fountain Pen, he might Sign it 
Now. 

And there was no doubt expressed that this procedure would 
add to the validity of either of the two Documents. 

And I set out to convince those Young Folk that at least 
two Important Events, both Highly Creditable to those who 
participated in them, had been wrought out without their 
Grandpa’s being Among Those Present, and that various other 
matters from the Fall of the Roman Empire forward and back 
had been done before their Grandpa was even a Little Baby. 

But this was not so easy for them to understand as some 
people might have supposed. Nor do Grown Folk always realize 
how Antient they appear unto children. And I fear there be 
folk who magnify the difference between themselves and their 
children so that it is no wonder their children think of them as 
having spent the Major Part of their lives Before the Flood. 

But I am thinking also how brief is the period within which 
any one man can write his name where Posterity might hope to 
discover it. Not even for an hundred and fifty years may a man 
hope to survive and behold future generations seeking for his 
name, and if he were so to live he might not always be proud 
of their discovery of it. 

Wherefore will I seek in the short time I have to place my 
name, if not very high, at least where they of my kindred who 
seek for it may not be ashamed of it. And the names of John 
Hancock and George Washington and the rest are secure where 
they wrote them. 
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What Is the Matter 


“Dishonesty.” Thus, in a word, John Finley Williamson, 
the man who has built one of America’s great choirs, answers 
the question. There is no waiting for answer from John Finley 
Williamson. He has done his thinking on this subject. He is 
ready to talk now. ‘There is a double standard between the pul- 
pit and the choir loft. There is one standard for the preacher’s 
preparation and another for that of the singer.” 

‘*A sort of a double, double standard?” I suggested. 

“Precisely. Takethe choice of singer and preacher. Would 
the church ever put in the pulpit, in the first place, an actor 
who had failed in his stage ambitions just because he had a fairly 
good voice? Yet that is just what is being done by hundreds of 
churches when it comes to filling the choir loft. We have hun- 
dreds of church singers who are such simply because they have 
wanted a professional career, and when that has been denied 
them they have turned to the church choir for a living. What 
possible chance is there for obtaining much of a contribution to 
a service of worship from such derelicts? 

“Then take the matter of preparation. What would you 
think of a preacher who went into his pulpit, Sunday after Sun- 
day, with only a half hour of hit or miss preparation, snatched 
just before the opening of the service? Yet that is exactly what 
happens with scores of choirs. There are any number of quartets 
which are hired on the basis that their members can read music 
at sight, and which never think of doing more than running over 
an anthem once just before they take their places in the church 
service. And there are other choirs, chorus choirs, which are 
allowed to come in and stumble through great music which 
they know—as well as dces the leader—that they are not ready 
to sing. 

“Tt is this latter kind of choir singing that is doing most to 
ruin the American choir. It is dishonest singing. The choir 
member knows it is dishonest, kecause it dces not pretend to 
stand on the same basis of preparation that the minister puts 
into the rest «f the service. Pecause it is dishonest, the choir 
member can not hold much interest in the choir, and the music 
just gradually falls to pieces urtil the day inevitably comes when 
you have the members of another congregation going about and 
moaning, ‘Oh, we tried to have a chorus choir in our church, but 
it didn’t work. We will have to go back to a paid quartet.’ ” 

There was something about the way in which Mr. William. 
son said “‘paid quartet” that suggested his lack of enthusiasm 
for church singing of that type. “I gather that you don’t think 
much of the paid quartet,” I ventured. 

“In many churches,” he replied, ‘the quartet seems to be 
the only way in which to have even passable music. Fer the 
professional singer can at least sing. He does not make hash 
of the music which is presented to him. But there is something 
so professionalized about the whole performance that 1t can 
hardly make a spiritual contribution to most congregations.” 

“You are pessimistic as to the outlook for church music?’ 
I asked. 

“Not pessimistic, but I do believe that the churches are not 
taking the duty of supplying good religious music seriously. 
Why, much better work is being done in music in our public 
schools than in our churches. That is one of the reasons why I 
feel as strongly as I do about the failure of the churches to im- 
prove their opportunities. There is a lot of solid work in music 
fundamentals being given our children while they are in the pub- 
lic schools. But do our churches and Sunday schools build on this 
foundation? They do not. These children generally are allowed 
to wander into and out of the Sunday schools, to sit through the 
worship services of the church, without ever having cause to 
suspect that their musical ability, as it has been developed in the 
schools, has any contribution to make to the worship of either. 

“You know, this matter of church music is really a part of 
the problem of religious education. That is why, at bottom, I 
am so opposed to the professional quartet. Suppose your quar- 
tet is the one in a hundred that sings to accomplish a religious 
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purpose. Does it not still leave the congregation as a whole 
without the share in the worship of praise that should belong 
to it? You know, the psalmist had reason for his exclamation, 
‘Let the people praise Thee, O God, let all the people praise 
Thee.’ If we are ever going to exalt music to the place it should 
occupy in our churches, we will have to see this as one phase 
of the problem of religious education, and go at it with the same 
sincerity we are now proposing to give to other aspects of the 
problem.” 

“Just how would you go about making the music in any 
church what it ought to be?” I asked. 

“Ah, that is the hub of the whole matter,’ this successful 
builder of a great church choir answered. ‘Well, I would sug- 
gest that the church begin by putting its money, not in a quartet 
but in a leader. That leader should not be an instrumentalist, 
but a vocalist. It should be the business of the leader to dis- 
cover and train the voices which would, eventually, make pcs- 
sible a great service of song. Let the leader begin in the junior 
department of the Sunday school. A school with a hundred 
members will provide all the material that is needed. Any leader 
worthy of the name should be able to train a junior choir in simple 
music sufficiently for them to be ready to begin public singirg 
in three weeks. Then there should ke an intermediate and an 
adult choir. I would estimate that it would take three years to 
‘bring these organizations to their proper standard. 

“The secret of training a choir is, of course, in giving tke 
training dignity and worth. If choir members are allowed to 
come irregularly to rehearsals, and then allowed to slide through 
slipshod practises, and to sing publicly when they know tkat 
they are only half-trained, they will never regard the werk of 
the choir with the seriousness it demands. The leader should 
never allow his choir to sing a number on which it is not fully 
prepared. Personally, I hold that full preparation means tke 
ability to sing accurately and from memory. Nor should he 
allow any laxness in attendance at rehearsals. In the Dayton 
choir, for example, two absences from rehearsals automaticaly 
vacate the place. But he should realize that this insistence cn 
seriousness on the part of the singers calls fcr equal Cevoticn cn 
his own part. 

“By that I mean that every leader who asks volunteers to 
serve in a choir should give each volunteer at least ore rerscnal, 
private lesson a week as a reward for good work. You will find 
that such an arrangement as that will insure for a choir al the 
material it can desire. In our Dayton choir every singer is a 
volunteer, and we require four twe-hour rehearsals a week. Eut, 
because we treat the subject honestly and kecause we give the 
individual singers training, as well as in the group, we have had 
no difficulty in securing all the voices we could use.” 

“Is there music available for the sort of choir singing you 
favor?” I asked. 

“Not as much as there should be,’’ Mr. Williamson ad- 
mitted. “But there is an increasing amount of it, and there 
will be more as composers find a demand for it. Of course, with 
the choir market what it now is, they turn out mechanical an- 
thems, with a certain balance of solo parts, and embroidered with 
various operatic tricks. However, there is good music available 
if the leader will get it. If the choir is to sing without accom- 
paniment—and I personally prefer a capella singing to all other 
kinds of religious music—even the young organization can ob- 
tain magnificent effects with such music as ‘Bless the Lord, O my 
soul,’ by Ivanhoff; ‘The Beautiful Savior,’ Christiansen’s ren- 
dering of the crusader hymn, or Arcedelt’s Protestant version of 
the ‘Ave Maria.’ If accompaniment seems necessary, there are 
things like Roberts’ ‘Seek ye the Lord,’ or even Gounod’s ‘Praise 
ye the Father’—although there is not much of Gounod worth 
singing—and a good deal of Stainer.”’ 

Mr. Williamson puts forth his ideas with the certainty of a 
man who not only knows that they are right in theory, but who 
has proved them.in practise. Four years ago he came to Daytcn 
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to begin the building of a choir in the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church. The church was not larger nor more wealthy than many 
another, but the choir which grew up in it, under the Williamson 
direction, has already attained a national reputation. Mr. 
Williamson does not lay much emphasis on the Westminster 
choir as an example to other churches. He admits that—al- 
though its singers are volunteers—certain circumstances make 
\t rather an unusual combination of singers. But he does point 
to the choirs that have been formed by graduates of the West- 
minster choir, choirs that are duplicating in other churches the 
exalted program of worship through music, as proof that what 
has been done in the Westminster Church can be done elsewhere. 
And he refuses to treat seriously the contention of the despairers 
that the paid quartet is the only way out of the doldrums into 
which the church music seems to have found its way. The 
trained leader is, he contends, the key to the situation. And he 
is getting ready to found a school for choir leaders to spread his 
gospel through the land.—Paul Hutchinson, in Christian Ad- 


vocale. 
* * * 


WEDDINGS—TWO OF THEM 
Alice G. Rowe 


Did you ever think, “How can things. as alike as weddings 
are, yet be so unlike each other?’”’ There were two beautiful 
weddings in Tokyo in April, both simple, pretty, Christian cere- 
monies, yet quite as different as possible, and both as unlike the 
ordinary Japanese ceremony as one can imagine. 

The first one, on Easter Monday at the new church at four 
o’clock, was the wedding of two of our members, Miss Tetsu 
Mine and Mr. Heitaro Takamizawa. Miss Mine was the former 
Minnesota girl at Blackmer Home, and Mr. Takamizawa has 
been a church worker and our Sunday school superintendent for 
years. 

The remarkable thing about this wedding was the blending 
of foreign and Japanese customs, language and guests. Their 
fondness for Mr. Cary made them choose to have him perform 
the ceremony, even exchanging their vows in English, a tongue 
foreign to them, neither one of them having yet been abroad. 
In order that the Japanese or non-Christian guests might un- 
derstand the service, Dr. Tsuga first explained the significance 
of the Christian marriage and the meaning of the vows about 
to be exchanged, and after the ceremony offered the prayer and 
benediction in their own Japanese language. 

Then the couple, who were attended, not by bridesmaids 
and ushers, but by the guardian of the bride, Mrs. Nagai and 
her husband, retired to another room while Dr. Tsuga, regret- 
ting that we have no proper reception room at the church, re- 
quested the guests to transform the room into a parlor by push- 
ing back their chairs into a social circle. This was quickly and 
gracefully done, and while refreshments were being passed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Nagai’s little daughters, Mr. and Mrs. Takamizawa 
returned to the room, and, instead of receiving congratulations, 
went around among the guests thanking each in Japanese style 
for the honor of their attendance at the ceremony. A large 
proportion of the guests were foreigners, pupils of the bride at 
the Japanese Language School, and these offered their felicita- 
tions in American style, though there was little hand-shaking 
and no kissing of the bride. 

After this reception, about thirty of the guests who had 
been invited to do so remained after the departure of the others 
and all went in autos to a Chinese restaurant where a feast such 
as you in America can not know, was served. Another innova- 
tion, probably noticed by few except the restaurant employees, 
was the utter absence of sake drinking and its attendant hilarity, 
at this Christian wedding feast. 

Toward the close of the dinner the bride and groom stood, 
and after an exchange of formal bows quietly departed for their 
train to take a short trip. 

Can you think of an American girl loving so dearly the place 
in which she has taught school that she chooses that room for 
her wedding? That is what Miss Senko Makino did for her mar- 


riage to Mr. Hiroshi Mineda on the evening of April 15, when 
she chose the Midori Kindergarten where she has been head 
teacher since she finished her education at Pennsylvania girl in 
Blackmer Home. The room is very pretty with its big fireplace 
and window seats and white muslin curtains, and lent itself 
beautifully to the decoration with big boughs of cherry blos- 
soms and baskets of flowers, with a bridal aisle outlined on the 
floor with blooming daisy and pansy plants and sprays of tender 
green leaves. 

The bride, attended by Miss Kent as bridesmaid, and the 
bridegroom, attended by the bride’s brother-in-law, Mr. Mochi- 
zuki, entered the room by opposite doors and, following the 
blossom path, met before the glowing fireplace, under the picture 
of the Child Christ, where the ceremony was performed by Mr. 
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Terazawa, who had come up from Shizuoka for the occasion, 
and Dr. Tsuga. After the benediction, the bridal couple, break- 
ing every rule of Japanese etiquette by appearing radiantly hap- 
py instead of expressionless, with sadly down-cast eyes, re- 
ceived the congratulations of the guests in foreign style, though 
here as in the other wedding there was little hand-shaking, the 
formal Japanese bow being preferred by both Japanese and 
American guests. Cake, coffee and ice cream were served by 
Blackmer Home girls and the very happy social mingling of 
guests was most enjoyable. After the departure of all the guests 
the bride changed from her exquisite wedding kimono of black 
with beautiful flowers pictured around the skirt and on the long 
sleeves, each with its significance unknown to us foreigners, to 
her less elaborate kimono, and amid the happy congratulations: 
of her sisters in Blackmer Home drove away with her husband 
to their new home not far away. 

Thus there are now established in Tokyo two more Chris- 
tian centers with joy and love radiating from them, two more 
Christian homes in which the Divine example of living and loving 
will be felt by all who pass within their doors. And the heart 
of Blackmer Home is rejoicing in the happiness of these her two 
daughters. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


FROM AN ALBANY PRESBYTERIAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The new name for your esteemed periodical pleases me 
somewhat more than its predecessor, for the same reason that 
my Catholicism would not like to be limited—by Roman, or 
anything else. 

Dr. Marshall’s letters to me have been very interesting. If I 
might pick my own characterization, I should call myself an 
Essentialist—rather than Fundamentalist or Modernist—since 
it is the essential matters, like the Golden Rule, that have my 
sympathy, rather than the anti-isms that stand for strife and 
generally represent considerable ignorance of logomachy. 

Car 


SS 


MR. LILLEY TO A.B. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A.B. says, in your issue of June 12: “If we have no choice in 
any thought or act, how can we make a persistent and organized 
effort?” 

My reply would be that no persistent and organized effort 
ever was, will or can be made, except by those who are led to 
make such effort by their natural tendencies and associations. 
Some one makes a suggestion that a certain action be taken. 
The suggestion comes from our environment. Our heredity has 
given us a mind that responds to the suggestion and the action 
is taken. Our individuality, independent of these two elements, 
would be nil. Furthermore, we have no power by which we can 
create our own heredity or environment. We are, therefore, 
entirely dependent on them for what we are, think, say and do. 
In other words, we would be an absolute blank if we were de- 
prived of heredity and environment. And if we are unable to 
make ourselves what we would choose to be, then we are not free 
moral agents. And no man on earth ever made himself what he 
is. We sometimes hear of self-made men, but such a being never 
existed. 

It is true that heredity naturally seeks an outlet in which 
to express itself, and in that way makes suggestions that lead to 
action that affects the environment of others. The mind of an 
infant is blank, but when that same mind is matured, we will 
find therein mirrored a picture of some of. the ideas that pre- 
vailed in its environment. If its heredity was very good it would 
mirror the good things of its environment, but if very bad, it 
would mirror the bad things of its environment. 

A wholly bad heredity set in a wholly bad environment 
will make a man essentially bad every time. A wholly good 
heredity set in a good environment will make a good man every 
time. This proves that heredity and environment make men 
what they are. We may realize that our environment is 
bad, but we can make no change unless our heredity demands us 
to doso. And in such an event it is our heredity that makes the 
change as a matter of fact. It abhors the environment and 
compels a change. 

No man, in and of himself alone, can change his own mind. 
He may reason from one viewpoint to another, but, in doing so 
he must use facts or ideas as a basis for his reasoning that he 
derives from outside sources. If original ideas are produced, it 
indicates that natural heredity is finding expression. If one is 
naturally good, it stands to reason that the goodness will seek to 
function as best it can. Therefore good thoughts, words and 
deeds will be the result. If a man seeks to free himself from bad 
traits of character, he can do so only if heredity has given him an 
appreciation of righteousness and a will-power strong enough to 
overcome. And in this he may be greatly helped or hindered by 
his environment. And that is where our work comes in, in our 
relation to others. We should foster an environment that will 
strengthen the will and the appreciation that others possess. 
A call may be sent forth to righteousness and given to the masses. 
Some quickly and heartily respond, some act reluctantly, and 


some turn away. On investigation, it will be found that heredity 
and environment settled the case in every instance. We, as 
separate and independent entities, make no choice, but if we 
did, then the question would immediately arise as to the causation 
of the choice. By what influences were we led to choose as we 
did? The answer would be found in our natural tendencies and 
in the influences with which we were surrounded. This thesis 
may be greatly elaborated. It is to a certain extent revolutionary. 
It has a distinct relation to other important subjects, but I am 
satisfied that it can meet any objections that may be offered. 

Charles F. Lilley. 

Elmira, N. Y. 


If Mr. Lilley has read the ‘‘Reactions’’ in the Leader of July 
10 he will understand that A. B. was not seeking an explanation 
of determinism, but was pointing out its inconsistencies, some 
of which may be found in this letter of Mr. Lilley’s. 


* * 
THE MOTIVE BACK OF UNION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It may seem “sassy” for me to “butt in” on the subject, 
“Why build if union is coming?” I have had some recent ex- 
perience, however, in the union of Universalist and Congrega- 
tional churches. The Congregational church in Barre, Vt., the 
pastor of which had taken up “Y” work in connection with the 
war, invited the Universalists to unite withthem. Theinvitation 
was accepted and I became pastor of the two bodies. At the 
close of the first year there was considerable unanimity, on the 
part of both churches, to make the union a permanent one. I 
did not favor it, however, for each church was sufficiently strong, 
both financially and numerically, to support a minister. Had 
the friendly and cordial relations existed between the two de- 


nominations which now prevail, I am not sure I should have 


taken that attitude. Had the union been made permanent, and 
one of the church buildings been converted into a parish house 
with no reduction in financial receipts, the union would have 
been a wise move. It would have resulted in the saving of one 
minister’s salary, and other expenses incidental to carrying on a 
church, which would probably have aggregated between three 
and four thousand dollars annually. This sum might better 
have been employed in establishing a mission in the North End, 
where the Baptists and Methodists already have missions, but 
where four-fifths of the population bury their dead without re- 
ligious ceremony and about the same proportion of marriage 
ceremonies are performed by civic magistrates. This is in New 
England! If you object to Christianizing Italians and other 
foreigners living under the eaves of our churches, then think of 
the thousands of towns and cities in the South and West where 
churches are needed for the advancement of liberal religious views 
to counteract the ignorance seeking by statute and Constitutional 
amendment to prohibit the teaching of evolution in our public 
schools. 

The whole problem of the success or failure of church union 
depends upon the answer to your question, ““What motive should 
actuate trustees and members in the matter of starting, closing, 
merging churches to-day?” If the motive is to curtail individual 
expenditures in carrying on the local and general work of the 
churches—otherwise, to ‘duck and run’’—then I agree with you, 
all such had better “duck and run” before any union is formed. 
They are already “snuffed out’’—no need that ‘‘the snuffers be 
brought.” If, on the other hand, the motive is to advance the 
kingdom of God, let us have union—the more the better. 

John B. Reardon. 

Quincy, Mass. 

* * * 

Many of the new London police recruits are said to be men 
of good social standing and even college education. It is, of 
course, much nicer to be run in by a man whom you could safely 
take home to tea.—Punch. 


—— 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


British Miners Appeal to Churches 


British miners addressed recent assemblies of the Church of 
Scotland and the United Free Church of Scotland, laying their 
side of the strike issue before the church people. Robert Smillie, 
president of the National Union of Scottish Mine Workers, said 
the present dispute was a lock-out and not a strike. William 
Adamson urged complete reorganization of the industry. The 
moderator in reply said: 

“We thank you for coming to our assembly and for having 
spoken to us as you have done with such moderation, such a 
spirit of fairness and good will, and without the least trace -of 
that embittered feeling which is so apt to creep into industrial 
conflicts, and which, as you fully recognize, would have been 
out of place in a gathering such as this, and out of place with 
that high and honorable character you all hold in the estimation 
of your countrymen. Into the economic aspect of the present 
trouble it is not my place to enter. These economic aspects are 
profound. It might be true to say they are unparalleled —affect- 
ing not only your own industry, but many other industries as 
well. Any statement of them to be of value involves a highly 
specialized and technical knowledge which I do not possess. 
Every economic problem has its social and human side and in 
regard to that it is my place to say—and I say it with all my 
heart, and I know that in saying it I have the immediate assent 
of this assembly—that our hearts are full of deep genuine broth- 
erly sympathy for the miners whom you represent. We ask 
you to believe that. We ask you to tell it to the miners.” 


Christian Science Semi-Centennial 


Judge Samuel W. Greene, first reader of the Mother Church, 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, read a statement 
at the services July 4 to mark the semi-centennial of Christian 
Science. In part he said: 

“To-day is the fiftieth anniversary of the beginning of the 
Christian Science denomination. On July 4, 1876, Mrs. Eddy 
and six of her students formed an organization called the Christian 
Science Association. In 1879, on Mrs. Eddy’s motion, this 
Association voted to organize the Church of Christ, Scientist, 
which continued until 1892, when it was reorganized as the 
Mother Church, the First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, 
Massachusetts. The passing of these fifty years since the Chris- 
tian Science denomination was founded has been marked by 
world-wide expansion of the movement, with the result that 
from the organization of six students, who held their services in 
private homes, the movement has grown until to-day there are 
2,250 Churches of Christ, Scientist, and Christian Science Societies 
which are affiliated with the Mother Church. 


Mexico and Catholics 


The Government of Mexico on July 6 issued a decree revis- 
ing press and religious laws, intended to prevent the Roman 
Catholic Church from forming a political party and church pa- 
pers from opposing the decree of the government. No religious 
paper may handle news relating to government employees or the 
government or make any comment on political matters. One 
section makes imperative registration of priests before civil 
authorities. Another forbids propaganda of a religious nature 
and attacks in church services or church buildings on the Govern- 
ment. 

In reply Pope Pius XI has set aside August 1, the festival of 
“St. Peter in Chains,” for Roman Catholics throughout the 
world to seek divine aid against the strictures of the Mexican 
Government which affect the Roman Catholic Church. A 
circular letter calling for special prayers on this date has been 
sent to the Holy See’s representatives throughout the world. 
The letter recalls that such prayers were asked in a letter re- 
cently to Cardinal Pompilj, vicar of Rome, and that the Pontiff 


himself has been praying daily for his Mexican children since 
the situation arose in December. Persecution of Roman Catho- 
lics in Mexico is increasing rather than decreasing, it was declared. 


Episcopalian Revival 


Prominent bishops, clergymen and laymen of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church are organizing for an evangelistic campaign to 
be inaugurated in the spring of 1927 to get 100,000 new church 
members. The campaign will be called ‘‘The Bishops’ Crusade.”’ 
In a letter issued by the National Commission on Evangelism 
the following striking statement is made: 

“The church to-day is incomparably rich in money, or- 
ganization, influence, power, and yet it is failing to produce 
anything like apostolic results. For example, our communion 
with its 135 bishops, over 5,000 priests and more than 1,000,000 
communicants, secured a net gain last year of only 25,000 mem- 
bers, which means that with all our resources it took fifty per- 
sons to add one communicant. Something is radically wrong 
with the church. The trouble lies deep. It has little to do with 
material resources, organization, or membership, but rather with 
the spirit. So long have we allowed people to think of the church 
as ministering chiefly to their own spiritual needs that it will 
take both time and effort to change that attitude. They must 
learn that instead of merely sheep to be tended, they are pri- 
marily soldiers enlisted in desperate warfare.” 


Methodists at Chicago 


Methodists recently held two important conferences in 
Chicago, one on Christ’s Gospel in Relation to Society, under 
the auspices of the Methodist Federation for Social Service, and 
the other a conference on “The Present World Situation.” 

Bishop F. J. McConnell of Pittsburgh presided throughout the 
first conference. Unlike most conferences and conventions with 
which church worbers are familiar, the program for each session 
except that of the banquet evening consisted of a discussion in 
which the leader made use of a series of suggestive and stimulating 
questions previously prepared at the Federation office in New 
York. Then followed queries from the floor, and such brief 
contributions as the delegates cared to make on the subjects 
under consideration. Each session closed with one of those re- 
markable summaries by Bishop McConnell which gave the 
Evanston Conference of four years ago such wide distinction. 

The conference on “The Present World Situation’? was 
made memorable by an address by Bishop Frederick B. Fisher 
in which he called on Methodists throughout the country to re- 
dedicate themselves to Christ. 


Churches Under a Cover 


The Chelsea Presbyterian, an old resident of West Twenty- 
third Street, New York City, has turned its property over to a 
corporation which will build a fifteen-story apartment hotel, 
with stores on the ground floor. Tucked away behind the stores 
will be a church auditorium, while space is to be provided also 
for a Sunday school, recreation rooms and housing for the pastor. 

The New York Times observer says: “The transaction is 
described in real estate circles as an ‘improvement.’ The prop- 
erty is ‘improved’ in the sense that it will now perform a ma- 
terial service and yield a material profit. It isnot an experiment. 
Other New York churches have housed, or are housing, them- 
selves within business walls, leaving to the world no outward 
evidence of their existence. We are told that it is good business. 
Are we then to look forward to a landscape free from ecclesias- 
tical architecture? Must we visualize a New York in which no 
spire points heavenward? It requires little imagination to 
picture smaller cities taking up the movement. In time, even the 
countryside may house its place of worship under a worldly 
guise. Such a building might well include the ‘little red school 
house’ and the modern but necessary garage.” 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


THE SPIRIT OF THE COUNCIL 


The second General Council of the United Church of Canada 
will have become history by the time this paper is in the hands 
of its readers; and many who looked forward to it with expecta- 
tion mingled with some measure of anxiety will ke looking back 
upon it as a happy and inspiring memory. 

After the meeting of the first General Council last June, 
followed by the meetings of the Conferences, there were those 
who wondered whether the exalted spirit which characterized 
the launching of the great adventure could be maintained, and 
all felt that the first year of the union and the first meeting of 
the elected Council would be a testing time. Results have proved 
that the hopes of the most optimistic have been more than real- 
ized. True, the intervening months have not keen without their 
trials to some of our ministers and people, but these have keen 
borne gladly for the sake of a great cause and in the faith of a 
glorious future for the church. And now commissioners from 
every section of the United Church have been devoting them- 
selves in the utmost harmony to real constructive work in the 
perfecting of the great organization consummated a year ago. 

There is but one testimony from all the members of the 
Council. It is that never before had they known such a spirit 
and such a fellowship in their work; and if any secret misgivings 
about the harmonious working out of union had been enter- 
tained, no grounds for such remained when the Council was over. 

It is impossible to doubt that in all these years of confer- 
ence ketween the now united churches, ending in the happy 
consummation of to-day, a wiser mind than that of any human 
leacers has guided the church and a loving Providence has re- 
moved obstacles from the pathway of its progress. And now that 
the United Church has keen so hopefully launched on its great 
and world-wide work, we need have no fear for its future. He 
who in the Leginning gave his great commission to the church, 
and whose prayer for unity is even now prevailing, has given his 
assurance, “Lo, I am with you always, even to the end of the 
world.”—The New Outlook (Toronto). 


* * 


GOOD INTENTION AND APPLIED WISDOM 


At the meeting of the Methodist Federation for Social 
Service held in Evanston, Ill., last week, many questions having 
to do with the modern social and industrial order and with the 
application of Biblical principles to economic problems were 
discussed. Is this the business of the church? What right have 
Christian leaders to devote their time and energy to the con- 
sideration of secular issues when there is such a pressing need of 
awakening men and women to their lost condition as individuals, 
and such an insistent demand in these busy times for soul culture? 
The answer to the query in the very nature of the case runs pretty 
deep. It opens up the whole problem of ethical living in its 
broadest aspects. Indeed, the implications of the discussion 
embrace the consideration of such profound questions as these: 
What is God’s purpose for the world? What did Jesus Christ 
mean when he used the word “kingdom?” What is right and 
wrong? What is sin? . . . What is the solution to this perplex- 
ing problem? It will ke found in the fact that in every worthy 
moral act there are always two elements—-right intention and 
applied wisdom. Without purity of motive no man can live an 
ethical life—-this is the first requisite. But as the motive works 
out into concrete practical action, there must ke used broad ex- 
perience, penetrating insight, and a large knowledge of the facts 
involved in the particular issue, if the deed is to glow with love 
and truth. How different would ke the achievements of the 
church of Jesus Christ if every one of his followers could master 
the lesson of this two-pole morality! . . . . This broader view of 
the field of ethics simply means that we must extend the demand 
for applied wisdom in addition to good intention beyond the 
personal ceed of an isolated man or woman to the vast and in- 
tricate complexities of human relationships—to the social order, 


And is not this broacer field of application the one with which 
the Bible itself is constantly dealing? These who twist Scriptural 
teachings into purely individualistic meanings do a great wrong. 
What were the prophets talking about? They were discussing 
for the most part the sins of the nation, the wrongs of the social 
orcer of their day, and the right principles of living together. 
What was Jesus talking about? His teachings center about the 
kingdom of God interpreted to mean not simply a righteous 
state in the individual soul but a redeemed society. God’s pur- 
pose in the world, then, is not only to save individuals as in- 
dividuals, if, strictly speaking, such a feat were possible, but to 
glorify men and women in all their relationships and to establish 
asocial order in which His will shall ever and always prevail. . . . 
What is the church to do? What is its function in the presence 
of the problems that arise out of the modern economic order? 

Social teachings have always had a place in the Christian 
movement and in some limited measure they have been applied 
in the course of historic development. But the situation to-day 
is unique. Never before in the annals of the race have human 
beings lived in an age of industry on the scale that now obtains. 
The whole world is crying out for moral leadership in the midst 
of the new and staggering issues peculiar to the twentieth cen- 
tury. ‘‘What,’’ we repeat, “‘is the church to do?” 

Conditions are so complex, and there is such a demand to- 
day for expert knowledge, that the prophets of Christ can not 
hope to bring adequate solutions to the technical problems of 
wages and hours, profits and losses, supply and demand, and the 
countless other questions that perplex the industrial world. But, 
as the Rey. Charles B. Ketcham in his article on “The Church— 
Dynamo or Motor?” which appears on page 786 of this issue 
of the Herald, has pointed out, the church can inspire men and 
women with the religious motive in industry, can elucidate the 
teachings of Christ as applied to the social order, can discover 
and denounce entrenched wrong, can insist upon the recognition 
of the moral imperative in all human relationships. This is the 
task to which the Methodist Federation for Social Service would 
call the church. Let us heed the summons and embrace the new 
opportunity for Christian conquest with the same spirit and 
zeal that heretofore have characterized our evangelistic activi- 
ties!—Zion’s Herald (Methodist). 


* * 


KIPLING’S NOVEL OF THE HEREAFTER 


Following a tendency for which there is more than one rrec- 
edent, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, in the evening of his days, is dis- 
playing a more intimate concern with the problems of the next 
world than ever informed the work of his youth and maturity. 
His references to them hitherto had been somewhat cavalier. 
In “The Light That Failed,’’ he noted, in passing, the workings 
of ‘“‘that very just providence that delights in inflicting pain.” 
To the terrible Badalia Herodsfoot, he appended Browning’s 
remark about God being in His Heaven and all right with the 
world, with an intent that, on the face of it, was sardonic rather 
than reverent. A good deal of water has run under bridges and 
a good many bridges tumbled into the water since those far days. 
In turning to a sunnier conception of the ways of God with men, 
Mr. Kipling has all the air of conveying comfort to a world sadly 
in need of it. In his new story, “The Gate,’ which begins this 
month in McCall's Magazine, he draws, according to publicity 
just released, ‘“‘a moving and powerful picture of the hereafter, 
as affected by the world war. He pictures a boundless charity 
and an utter compassion as reigning there. So merciful is his 
conception of heaven that he finds a place there for Judas Is- 
cariot.” 

The eternal destiny of the arch-betrayer is a theme that has 
fascinated many minds. Uncompromising Dante placed him in 
hell—by no means alone. 
fantastic yet somehow impressive, that he had betrayed only to 
force the Master to some overwhelming demonstration of his 
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The Gnostics advanced the theory, - 
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Godhead. Origen could imagine his suicide as an overmastering 
impulse to follow in death the Man he had sold to his enemies, 
and implore his pardon. There is a grandeur in both these con- 
ceptions, however heterodox, that we do not look for in Mr. Kip- 
ling’s notion of a “post-war” heaven so comprehensive that it 


can not bear to exclude even Judas. That its development by . 


one of his literary caliber will be ‘“moving and powerful” we can 
be sure in advance. But behind it we shall be very much sur- 
prised if anything more substantial is found than the contem- 
porary flair for paradox, the contemporary intolerance of mys- 
tery, and the contemporary itch for making over the Gospel 
narrative ‘‘to taste,’ which is supplying us with so many debased 
and deformed caricatures of sacred tradition. Montaigne, in 
his inimitable fashion, once ridiculed Bion the Sophist, who 
prayed to the gods when sick and ignored them when convales- 
cent. ‘As though the gods would come and go on Bion’s busi- 
ness!” To-day the gods are being made to come and go on a vast 
variety of business. And very brisk and profitable business it 
ean be made by authors who have gained the public ear.—The 


Commonweal (Catholic). 
* * 


DO PARENTS CARE? 


Bruce Barton reports in Collier’s the following incident: 
The pastor of a New York church called at a Park Ave. apart- 
ment house and asked the doorman to find out if Mrs. Gregory 
was at home. After telephoning, the doorman said: ‘‘She is. 
Who shall I say is calling?” ‘Rev. Dr. Mason,’ replied the 
pastor. “She says she doesn’t know you. What do you want 
to see her about?” ‘Why, her little daughter Edith is in our 
Sunday school.” ‘She says she doesn’t know anything about 
that. The nurse takes care of the children. She doesn’t care 
to see you.” ‘Tell her, please, that if she does not care to see 
me she may take Edith out of the Sunday school. We can’t do 
anything for children unless we get some co-operation from home.” 
“She says all right, she’ll take Edith out.” 

Mr. Barton comments on this: ‘Here is a woman who pre- 
sumably represents the flower of civilization, the perfect product 
of wealth and leisure and opportunity, and she cares so little 
about the spiritual development of her daughter that she will 
not take five minutes from a bridge game to discuss it. Is more 
wealth going to produce more such mothers?” After recalling 
Abraham Lincoln’s tribute, “All that I am I owe to my mother,”’ 
Mr. Barton wonders if some future statesman, the son of the 
Park Ave. woman above referred to, will probably say: “I owe 
a lot to my mother; she taught me to inhale a cigarette and to 
blow the smoke out through my nose.” 

Dean Minnick, of the University of Pennsylvania School of 
Education, puts it bluntly: “America is neglecting America’s 
children. We need more parents of the old-fashioned kind.” Be- 
cause he is convinced that so many American fathers and mothers 
are too much engrossed in money-making and pleasure-seeking 
to be able to provide suitable training for their offspring, he 
made a plea for teachers in our schools to make up for this paren- 
tal neglect by fulfilling to the utmost the responsibility of teacher- 
hood. But when such a plea must be made, who can doubt that 
the republic is in grave danger? 

Parents of America, it will pay you to give serious considera- 
tion to these words of Mr. Barton in the article quoted above: 
“There are few problems which give thoughtful people more 
concern than the question of what they ought to teach their 
children about religion. None of us wants his children to grow 
up with the old-fashioned fear of a short-tempered Deity, who, 
with the aid of detective Recording Angels, marks erring humans 
for eternal punishment. Much that passed for truth in our child- 
hood seems only superstition to us now, and we would not have 
our children go through the distressing hours of doubt and worry 
by which we had to fight our way back to faith. Yet, if we think 
at all, we must hold fast to these two convictions: 

1. That the child who grows up without religious faith of 
any sort grows blind on its finest side. 

2. The men of largest, most enduring achievement in all 


ages have had some sort of faith which, whether they called it 
religion or not, gave them the secure conviction that life is re- 
lated to eternal ends and purposes. 

It is distinctly up to the churches to take the leadership in 
this matter and to do the job as becomes the followers of Christ, 
the Supreme Teacher.—Reformed Church Messenger. 

* * 


ON BEING UNDERSTOOD 


An editorial colleague on another church paper can not un- 
derstand us. “How can you print conspicuously, and frequently 
on your first page, sharp criticisms of yourself and your own well- 
known opinions?” What should we do? Make the Christian 
Register a personal organ? We are publishing a journal that is 
meant to be representative of the soul, the whole soul, and noth- 
ing but the soul of the free churches. That soul is a composite cf 
many various minds. The reason we have a successsful paper is 
simple to any well-trained editor. We give place freely and 
eagerly to every variety of opinion that is decently and intelli- 
gently expressed. If an article is unusual in style, content, time- 
liness, or even in wrong-headedness from our viewpoint, we set it 
well forward in the make-up, as a tribute to skill, originality, 
and freshness. Our first duty is to make a readable proposition. 

We never think first of our prejudices (if we have any), 
but only of the quality of the literary wares and their acceptabil- 
ity as such to our readers. Let us add here that we would never 
make the Register a dull and colorless house organ for official 
denominational bulletins. When such do get in, it is over our 
slain editorial soul. But our administrative leaders, like the 
rest of us, are members of the most distinguished literary tradi- 
tion in the Christian Church. They write good “copy” even on 
stodgy subjects. The quality of our contributions on the whole 
is very high. And the variety of them is the spice of our edi- 
torial life. If we are different from most church papers, is not 
the reason plain? Editors in the religious field are prone to put 
themselves, and those who think as they think, altogether too 
much out front—in fact, all over the house. All the rest are 
crowded out, suppressed. That is why their papers are monot- 
onous and, what is even more deadly, grossly unfair to the great 
diversity of ideas which are bound to Le in any corporate body 
like a church. 

We acknowledge that the one word, as applied to us, which 
warms the heart of the editor of the Register—-who is not an un- 
responsive person—is the word ‘“‘fair.’”” He smiles when he hears 
the now corroded Unitarian bromide, “I do not always agree 
with you’’—-as if even a robot could, always; and he is touched 
by a real emotion when it is added, ‘‘But you are fair.””—The 


Christian Register. 
* * 


A NEW KIND OF CIRCULATION DRIVE 


The business office of Unity has not been able as yet to make 
any exact report as to the increase in subscription circulation in- 
cident to the publication of Gandhi’s autobiography. New sub- 
scriptions are still coming in too fast to make any final estimate 
possible at this time. But our circulation has much more than 
doubled, and the crest of the flood has not abated. We are more 
confident than ever that our circulation will not be doubled but 
trebled on this occasion, putting Unity on a basis of security and 
influence which it has never before enjoyed and which ranks it, 
permanently we trust, among the few really important religious 
journals of the country. When other papers are disappearing 
or combining; Unity is moving on from strength to strength, 
thanks to the steadfast devotion of our friends. If our new readers 
stand by, as our old readers have done for, lo, these many years, 
the future is one of radiant promise. 

Unity’s unprecedented increase in circulation, however, has 
a significance far transcending its own particular interests. What 
concerns us primarily is Gandhi! Here is evidence, as we have 
not_had before, that the great Mahatma is little by little cap- 
turing the imagintion and winning the reverence of the people 
of America as well as of his own country. The public wants to 
know about this wonderful man.— Unity. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
The Conquest of the Fhilippines 
by Moorfield Storey and Marcial P. 

Lichuaco. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Messrs. Storey and Lichuaco have 
written their book primarily for the people 
who believe that the Philippines should 
sooner or later have their independence, 
the people who would te horrified if they 
were to be told that the repeated promises 
of our government were about to be dis- 


regarded. To such people it presents an ° 


array of disconcerting facts, amply sup- 
ported by authoritative citations. It takes 
the optimistic liberals, shoves them face 
to face with imperialism, and tells them to 
act or shut up. 

A brief account of the history of the 
Philippines may not be out of place. 
Horribly mistreated under Spanish rule, 
the Filipinos were, at the time of the out- 
break of the Spanish-American War, on 
the verge of open revolt. The develop- 
ment of hostilities in the Philippine area 
gave the natives their chance, and, aided 
and encouraged by American officers, 
they attacked the Spanish forces. While 
American soldiers were being transported 
to the islands, the Filipinos vigorously 
fought the Spaniards and practically 
cleaned them up before the American 
troops arrived. While the treaty between 
the United States and Spain was pending, 
the Filipinos set up an independent gov- 
ernment. 

Careful censorship of the news, how- 
ever, prevented Americans from learning 
of the provisional government. The im- 
pression was given that all was chaos in 
the islands, despite the fact that the gov- 
ernment was quite as strong as that which 
had been recognized in Cuba. Another 
important item that was concealed from 
the public was the fact that Dewey’s 
campaign in the Philippines was no ac- 
cident. Public officials have repeatedly 
said that our acquisition of the islands was 
purely fortuitous, but dispatches conclu- 
sively demonstrate that for many months 
it had been planned to attack the Spanish 
forces in the Philippines in case of war. 

It was, however, to the interests of 
the imperialists, who had tasted blood 
in the rapid victory over Spain, to conceal 
from the people of the United States the 
fact that the seizure of the islands had 
been premeditated and the fact that a 
comparatively stable government was 
already in control. President McKinley 
introduced into Congress the treaty 
with Spain, and the imperialists success- 
fully, though only by a bare majority, 
resisted the attempt to amend it with a 
statement assuring the Filipinos of in- 
dependence. 

Having taken over the islands from 
Spain, it was now necessary to take them 
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from their inhabitants. For three years 
the war between American troops and 
native forces continued. The newspapers 
assured the people that only a faction of 
the Filipinos was opposing this country, 
but the generals in command of our armies 
later testified to the almost complete 
unanimity with which they were resisted. 
The methods with which the so-called 
insurrection was put down were incredibly 
cruel. Officers were convicted in court 
martial of cruelty, the water cure, ‘‘caus- 
ing natives to be hung by the neck for 
ten seconds,’ and other brutalities, and 
were punished by being reprimanded. 
General Smith admitted that he had said, 
“T want no prisoners. I wish you to kill 
and burn: the more you kill and burn the 
better you will please me,’ and he was 
admonished. i 

In 1900 a commission was sent to the 
islands, and came back with the report 
that peace was almost assured, but the 
commanders continued to call for more 
troops, and hostilities went on until 1902. 
The report of the commission, however, 
got McKinley safely by the election of 
1900. Despite their success in fooling 
the public, the imperialists were none 
the less becoming nervous, and a change 
in policy followed. Taft was sent to 
the Philippines, and a more peaceful 
form of conquest supplanted military 
measures. Sincere, capable, well-meaning, 
Taft succeeded in establishing what he 
called. civil government. This was not, 
however, the independence for which the 
Filipinos were looking. It was merely 
a form of colonial government, such as 
England practises in India. Moreover, 
Taft stated that the natives could not 
expect autonomy for several generations. 
When a group of leading American citi- 
zens, Charles Eliot, Andrew Carnegie, 
Cardinal Gibbons, and many thousands 
more petitioned that the islands be freed, 
Mr. Taft calmly told them to mind their 
own business and not to meddle with 
something they couldn’t understand. 

The Taft policy cheerfully postponed 
Philippine independence for several gen- 
erations, the while, as Taft must have 
realized, American financial interests would 
be entrenching themselves more and more 
firmly in the islands. None the less, he 
did seek to bring to the Filipinos good 
roads, opportunities for education, and 
various other blessings for which they 
footed the bills. Cameron Forbes, who 
followed him, was equally conscientious, 
but he was also equally blind to the real 
nature of the problem. Officials have said 
much about the economic benefits of 
American rule, but American financiers 
have reaped most of the gains, while Prof. 
Paul Riensch calls the system of taxation 
“a most unbearable burden.” 

After the election of Wilson, the anti- 
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imperialists were in the saddle. They 
passed the Jones bill, which gave the FIli- 
pinos a considerable measure of self- 
government, and on two occasions almost 
succeeded in providing for absolute in- 
dependence. But the election of Harding 
changed the complexion of matters. He 
sent Wood and Forbes to the island and 
they reported against independence, though 
they said, “It can be safely stated that 
no people under the friendly tutelage of 
another have made so great progress in so 
short a time.’’ Wood and Forbes recom- 
mended the continuation of the Taft 
policy, but in 1924 Congress seemed once 
more ready to consider independence. 
This time Coolidge spiked the attempt. 
In an open letter he stated that, “The 
American Government has information 
which justifies it in the confidence that a 
very large proportion, at any rate, and 
possibly a majority of the substantial 
citizenry of the Islands, does not support 
the claim that there are grounds for seri- 
ous grievances.” He did not state whence 
his information came, nor did he explain 
the fact that the legislature of the Philip- 
pines, which the Woods-Forbes report 
states is ‘‘composed of representative 
men,” is unanimously in favor of inde- 
pendence. ; 

To carry the story beyond the time when 
the book was written, Mr. Coolidge in his 
address to the present Congress recom- 
mended that the power which the Jones 
bill had given to the Filipino assembly 
be withdrawn, and more recently ‘‘the 
unofficial spokesman” of the White House 
has intimated that the time may have 
come to give up the idea of ever granting 
the islands their independence. This lat- 
ter action provoked a protest on the part 
of the Boston Herald, an ardent Adminis- 
tration journal. 

This is the account of the conquest of 
the Philippines which Storey and Lichuaco 
ably narrate. I wish that every voter 
in the United States who believes that 
the Philippines should eventually be in- 
dependent would read it. In the first 
place it will make him ask himself why the 
islands should not be freed immediately, 
but it will raise questions even more im- 
portant than that. It will make him see 
that there are forces which from the very 
first have been and still are working to 
prevent independence, and it will make 
him wonder if the present policy in the 
Philippines really is, as it is said to be, 
a training for self-government. 

G. Bs 


* * 


The Religion of New England 


By Thomas Van Ness. 

Here we have a small book in size, but 
large in the field which it covers, and the 
facts which it gives. For those who have 
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an interest in the best which America and 
New England have produced it gives.a 
fascinating reswme of dynamic personalities 
engaged in the business of molding reli- 
gious thought and sentiment. Here we 
find pen-pictures of the Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans as represented by Brewster, Brad- 
ford, Mather and Winthrop; of the great 
Calvinist, Jonathan Edwards; of Adams 
and Channing, liberators in government 
and religion; of Emerson, transcendental- 
ist and philosopher; of James Freeman 
Clarke, Minot J. Savage, George A. Gor- 
don, Everett Edward Hale, Phillips 
Brooks, Mary Baker Eddy, ete., etc. 
From Emerson down the author has had 
the good fortune to be acquainted with 
the men and women of whom he writes, 
and this can not but give an added in- 
terest to the discussion. 

Dr. Van Ness is concerned with telling 
the story of the evolution of religion from 
the landing of the Pilgrims to our time. 
One can not help but think as he reads 
the narrative that religion has been largely 
influenced by the change in the conditions 
under which men live. Our Pilgrim and 
Puritan forefathers had stern conditions 
to meet, and this struggle for existence 
reacted upon their characters. It colored 
all of their thinking, and the kind of re- 
ligion which appealed to them was one 
which was centered, not upon the Jesus 
of the New Testament, but on the Jehovah 
of the Old Testament, the stern and 
mighty Presence who rules the destinies 
of every human being. 

On the other hand the conditions of 
life for the New Englander of this genera- 
tion have become comparatively easy. 
Sternness and struggle play but little part 
in the day’s program, and religious beliefs 
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have undoubtedly been affected by this 
outlook. Education has played its part, 
but liberalism in religion was inevitable 
when proclaimed by men living amidst 
these milder and gentler conditions, and 
looking up to God through them. These 
leaders in the larger and broader faith, as 
portrayed by Dr. Van Ness, were all men 
of grace and culture, fashioned by the 
times in which they lived, and giving forth 
a message which their generation was 
more and more ready to receive. Great 
and noble leaders, yes, but with men and 
women not far behind, awaiting their 
eall, and willing to march under their 
banners. 

One of the most interesting portions of 
the book deals with the author’s acquain- 
tance with Mary Baker Eddy and his 
discussion of Christian Science. He be- 
leves that Mrs. Eddy has done a posi- 
tive good in bringing mental healing out 
of obscurity. She has made it known, 
he affirms, and founded an organization 
which has given it a truly religious basis. 
He adds that Christian Science has made 
a real contribution to religious thought 
in emphasizing that the only reality is 
spirit in such a way that it affects modes 
of thinking and modes of living. 

We regret that Dr. Van Ness has not 
seen fit to make any mention of the con- 
tribution which Universalism has made 
to the religion of New England. It cer- 
tainly has played some part. It was 


born in New England, and John Murray, | 


Hosea Ballou and their compeers waged 
valiant and triumphant warfare for lib- 
eral theology before William Ellery Chan- 
ning made his appearance. ‘‘Honor to 
whom honor is due.” 

S.G.A. 


. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE WEST AND THE EAST 
M. Agnes Hathaway 

As I sit here in the little room which 
I have made temporarily comfortable 
while I sort and arrange my various be- 
longings, the old and the new, the West 
and the Hast, are so intermingled that it 
is difficult to determine what and where I 
really am. 

On a shelf stands a photograph of a 
group of amateur players. Who would 
believe that many, many years ago I was 
the villain of a popular play, an avaricious 
maiden housekeeper, who stole my mas- 
ter’s will? From the side of this group, 
one of the graduating classes of the Midori 
Kindergarten, of rather recent date, smiles 
down upon me. 

I take up a Gazetteer of North America, 
dated 1805, and read with pride because 
of its age, because of the fine Massa- 
chusetts people who settled it, and be- 
cause Bloomfield and Victor are not men- 
tioned here, a description of the little 


town of Bristol, my native place. Its 
companion in the box is ‘Bushido,’’ 
“The Spirit of Japan,” written a few years 
ago by the famous Dr. Nitobe, who for 
a number of years has represented the 
Japanese on the League of Nations Com- 
mittee at Geneva. 

The clock that ticks the time away was 
a present from a rich and beautiful Japan- 
ese bride, one of our former Blackmer 
Home boarding girls, who gave each of her 
wedding guests, fifty at least, this precious 
memento of that happy occasion; but the 
blue and white coverlet spread over my 
friend’s sofa was in my father’s family long 
before my arrival. My mail bears the 
red stamp and the blue. Miss Enbom 
asks for a page in the Leader. Miss Swett 
formally announces that my date with 
the Mission Circle of Washington, D. C., 
is settled for October 5. Yoshi Uchida 
writes: ‘Sensei, nagai koto go busata ita- 
shimashite nantanio moshiwake goyai- 
maseu”’ (I have no excuse to make for 
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having been rude so long a time), and then 
adds really a most pardonable reason, that 
her name is now Yoshi Mariya and that 
she is well and happy in her new home 
in the country. 

A pretty little embroidered Japanese 
silk handkerchief and’ a sampler marked 
“Mary Pool, Dighton, Mass., 1805’’ 
(my father’s mother), are packed away in 
the same box. Silk worm cocoons raised 
in my old home over sixty years ago, an 
experiment which failed, lie peacefully 
near the larger ones that Mr. Hyardo, 
the contractor of the Dojin House, col- 
lected for me less than two years ago. 

Chopsticks or fork, which shall I use? 
My dress is Japanese cloth made in Ameri- 
ean fashion, and my wrist watch, a gift 
from our Tokyo church people, is a prod- 
uct of the Elgin, Ill., factory. 

A faded yellow paper, torn and almost 
illegible, has on it the constitution of the 
First Universalist Church of Bristol. 
Among the committee are the names of 
my grandfather and his brother. There 
is a disciplinary committee, and one of 
the subjects for discipline was intemper- 
ance. I look across the road to the church 
building, of much more recent date then 
the constitution, yet quite old, as build- 
ings go. There is a paper ina box with the 
list of those who contributed toward this 


building. It has not changed since I re- 
ceived my first communion, but the 
people have nearly all gone. They are 


practising for Children’s Sunday now, 
and the sounds which reach my ears are 
very similar to those which came from the 
Blackmer Home parlor when Tei and 
Matsu were practising for that other 
Sunday school. Though there will be a 
difference in the words, the sentiment will 
be the same. Church spires everywhere 
point heavenward. 

Looking out upon the beauty of these 
Bristol hills with their strength and in- 
spiration, I see a little group of Blackmer 
Home girls in Dr. Cate’s summer cote 
tage, and I hear this consecrated man, who 
also loved both the West and the East, 
as he looks out upon the mountains of 
Nikko, preach a beautiful sermon from the 
text, “I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills from whence cometh my help.” Yes, 
the hills are the same whether in the 
West or the East. 

What am I? Neither American nor 
Japanese? No, I am both and, just like 
my mingled belongings in the room, so 
in my heart are mingled the friends of 
both lands, and because I know and love 
them both, I wish all to do the same. 

When shall we learn the great lesson 
that the things that are worth while are 
the same everywhere and are eternal? 

* * 


A CORRECTION 
Miss Powell writes that the summer 
school at Sunburst began with fifty-one 


pupils instead of twenty-one, as reported 
in the Leader of July 3. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 
July 18-July 24. Headquarters. 

Miss Slaughter: 
July 18-July 24. Philadelphia, Penn. 
(National Y. P. C. U. Convention.) 
Headquarters. Northfield, Mass. (Sum- 
mer School.) 

Dr. Huntley: 
July 18-July 24. Headquarters. 


* * 


IOWA STATE CONVENTION 


“The best Convention ever.”” What 
finer tribute could be paid than this ver- 
dict, rendered by all who attended the 
eighty-fourth annual session of the Iowa 
State Convention, held at Webster City? 
The members in attendance, the well- 
planned program and the hospitality of 
the people under the able leadership of 
Dr. Effie McCollum Jones formed a happy 
combination of circumstances. 

As the two days session combined the 
meetings of the State Convention, Mis- 
sionary Association, Laymen, Y. P. C. U. 
and Sunday School, they were filled to 
overflowing. Hon. Roger S. Galer, Rev. 
Roger Etz, Rev. Laura Bowman Galer, 
Rev. W. O. Bodell, Dorothy Tilden and 
Mary Slaughter were entered among the 
speakers. 

Mr. Galer talked of the Universalist 
outlook in Iowa. Mrs. Galer’s address 
was in part a report of the Quadrennial 
Religious Education Convention in Bir- 
mingham. Mr. Etz, declaring that he was 
dividing his speech into three parts to fit 
his appearances on the program, ably 
presented the work of the General Con- 
vention and particularly of the Board of 
Foreign Missions. 

Iowa Sunday schools reported gains 
.in membership and an increased interest. 
Osage since the new pastorate has shown 
decided gains; Webster City proudly 
claimed a thirty-five per cent increase 
in membership during the year; the re- 
ported program of the Mt. Pleasant 
school, on world friendship, brought forth 
eager questions from others desirous of 
trying the plan. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the 
program was the closing evening. A 
splendid group assembled for the banquet. 
More than sixty young people—perhaps 
an equal number of their “elders.’’ Water- 
loo came in full force, for the day, for the 
banquet, and particularly that their choir 
might give a concert as part of the eve- 
ning’s program. What other State Con- 
vention can boast of thirty young people 
chartering a bus, and driving over one 
hundred miles to attend? 

A most unusual program for a church 
banquet. No “dignitaries’’ speaking! 
Young people, representatives of the 
different churches, told of “What I Owe 
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* 
A LETTER THAT HELPS . 
General Sunday School Association, * 
176 Newbury Street, * 
Boston, Massachusetts. : 
Dear Sirs: sl 
I want to join with Mr. Vorisand * 
other friends in an expression of * 
appreciation of the check for $6,640.- * 
94 which your Sunday schools have * 
sent us through Mr. Etz. This is * 
a fine tribute to the spirit and de- * 
votion of your schools, and I shall * 
have pleasure in calling it to the * 
attention of our Executive Com- * 
mittee as a challenge to others. * 
Sincerely yours, ie 

Charles W. Vickrey, % 

General Secretary. * 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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Note: There will be a supplemen- 
tary payment. 
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My Church,” “What Young People Ex- 
pect of the Church.” 

The closing pageant, “‘Out of the Bible,’’ 
the particular contributicn of the General 
Sunday School Association field worker 
and the people of the Webster City church, 
together with some of the convention 
delegates, was a demonstration of the 
ability of more than thirty people to work 
together and in the short time available 
produce a service of beauty. 

The Iowa Convention was a successful 
Convention. May it be a prophecy of a 
forward-looking year’s work. 

ee 


MID-WESTERN INSTITUTE 


The third Mid-Western Institute, held 
at Lombard College, Galesburg, Illinois, 
is now a chapter of Sunday School his- 
tory. Its success warrants a feeling of 
permanency for the institute, a feeling 
that its sessions are to become a vital 
influence in the Middle West. 

The Lombard ‘‘Instituters’”’ would wager 
that a larger proportion of their members 
take credit work, and more of it, than at 
any other General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation Institute. Ferry Beach, Murray 
Grove and Barre are challenged to advance 
their claims. 

This year the Iowa delegation boasted 
of representatives from two-thirds of the 
churches in the state. Avon, Illinois, wins 
distinction for attendance. On one par- 
ticular day their registration of seven, 
together with five visitors, and their 
pastor were present. Every teacher and 
officer of the school in attendance. 

Can any other Institute equal this 
record of people who would take a two 
hour drive before eight o’clock every morn- 
ing for a week in order to attend classes? 

Even the weather man was considerate. 


With the exception of the last evenng 
when rain prevented “Rebekah” from 
being given on the campus, and a fare- 
well hail storm the following afternoon, 
the days were “‘just right.” 

Classes all day long, Sunday school 
ones all the morning and missionary 
institute ones all the afternoon. Despite 
the injunction ‘‘to take only three classes’ 
some students insisted on breaking all the 
regulations of a well organized labor union. 
“Life of Christ’? under Dr. Galer could 
have advertised “‘standing room only.” 
Bible is the required subject. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Jones the 
Child Psychology class discoursed learn- 
edly of the undiscovered resources of the 
subconscious, of how to develop the 
memory and imagination of children, and 
of how to avoid inferiority complexes. 

And Mr. Etz, designated for the Mis- 
sionary Institute, became a prize-member 
of the Sunday School faculty, thrilling the 
young people with the modern concep- 
tion of world friendship work. His 
only cross was that receipt on the most 
strenuous day of the Institute of a letter 
from his secretary, “hoping that he was 
having a pleasant vacation.” 

In Junior Methods, under Mrs. Galer, 
the “something to do’ was evident. 
Model Hebrew houses, compounded by 
student ingenuity from Ivory soap, were 
only a sample of the class labors. 

Adult Methods meant a select group for 
discussion. Administration brings thoughts 
of the supposedly model worship pro- 
grams, and pageantry the vision not only 
of a class in theory, but of living models 
for class-made Oriental costumes. 

Programs too have their humorous 
side. Professor Fadner, lecturing on ‘‘The 
Evil One in Literature,” was followed by 
Professor Allen on “The Universalist 
Church!” 

A Get-Acquainted Party under the able 
leadership of Dorothy Tilden, the abound- 
ing hospitality of the Galesburg people 
at the annual picnic, the care-free eve- 
ning of the banquet with none other than 
Dr. Tilden as toastmaster, memories of 
Lombard, studious, joyous, inspiring— 
isn’t it fine to be a Lombard “‘Instituter?” 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Grace Church school, Lowell, Mass., 
well superintended and well pastored, will 
send four representatives, expenses paid, 
to the Northfield Summer Conference of 
Religious Education. What will be the 
effect on next year’s work? 


At Milford, Mass., the opening serv- 
ices are varied and made interesting by the 
use of Biblical cross-word puzzles which 
are put on the black-board by older pupils. 
Some of the puzzles are original and very 
clever. 
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Among Our Churches 


Georgia Letter 


Rockwell.—:The Rock- 
well church is now busy 
making plans to enter- 
tain the session of the 
Georgia Convention July 
29-Aug. 1. Mr. G. W. 
Woodruff, who has served 
so faithfully and efficiently 
as superintendent of the 
Sunday school for the past 
three months, has been re-elected. Mr. 
Woodruff is a loyal Universalist and one 
of the most successful business men in 
the community. For the last year and a 
half, the Rockwell Sunday school, at the 
suggestion of Col. R. H. Kimball, has been 
trying out an experiment, that of electing 


its officers and teachers every three months. : 


The plan might not work everywhere, but 
it has been a success in this school. Dur- 
ing this time the school has enjoyed a 
period of unusual growth and activity. * * 
Atlanta.—On the last Sunday in June 
this church closed for the summer. At 
that time Rev. Roger F. Etz, Secretary 
of the Universalist General Convention, 
filled the pulpit, his theme being, ‘‘The 
Religious Loss in Rejecting Scientific 
Truth.’ This was the last of the series 
that had been planned by the Pulpit 
Supply Committee on the general theme: 
“The Relation of Religion and Science.’’ 
This series was begun early in the spring 
and proved to be quite an interesting 
experiment. Some of the most noted 
men in the country occupied the pulpit, 
Rabbi David Marx, Dr. Rowlett, and 
Dr. Thornwell Jacobs being the most 
prominent of the local ministers. Dr. 
Jacobs is president of Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity and one of the most distinguished 
ministers in the Presbyterian Church. 
On the evening of July 5, the Men’s Club 
was entertained at a chicken dinner given 
by Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Blake. Mr. and 
Mrs. Blake give this dinner each year. 
They were given a vote of thanks for their 
splendid hospitality. After the dinner 
the club listened to an interesting and in- 
structive talk by Mr. Scott of the Weather 
Bureau on how the weather is made. * * 
Fine Wheat Crops.—Our people over 
the state are grateful for the fine wheat 
crop harvested this year, the best ever 
harvested in the state, the yield being as 
high as forty-two bushels to the acre. 
The average is perhaps about thirty 
bushels to the acre. And all small-grain 
crops were unusually fine. This fine grain 
crop will go far toward relieving the dis- 
tress due to the crop failure last year. If 
we can have a good corn and cotton crop 
it will greatly help to put the southern 
farmers back on their feet again, and the 
prospects now are good. For a while it 
looked as if we were going to have a repe- 
tition of last year’s drouth, but most 


sections are now having refreshing rains. 
* * Canon.—The Children’s Day exer- 
cises that were to have been on the second 
Sunday in June, were postponed, on ac- 
count of a smallpoxscare in the town. But 
the State Superintendent, who preached 
there on that occasion, gave a sermon in- 
tended primarily for the children. The 
Canon Sunday school and Junior Y. P. 
C. U. are doing good work and the ever- 
faithful Mission Circle is keeping up the 
usual activities. * * Looking Forward 
to Dr. Lowe’s Visit.—The Georgia Uni- 
versalists have hoped for some time to 


Texas 


The fortieth annual session of the 
Texas Universalist Convention is to meet 
at Rotan, Fisher County, Texas, Aug. 
13 to 15, 1926. A pre-convention meet- 
ing will be held by Rey. R. L. Brooks, 
State Superintendent. Rotan is one of 
our latest organizations, although J. H. 
Barker and wife were among the first in 
north Texas to become Universalists, and 
have always been true to the faith, and 
their son, Judge J. D. Barker of Cisco, 
has been our Convention president for 
years. It was through the untiring efforts 
of the Barker family that we have this 
church. We urge all who ean to attend 
this session. They will give you a hearty 
welcome and take good care of you while 
you are there. * * Our work in Texas 
has been largely confined to the rural 
places. and it has in some ways been a 
handicap for us, on account of the con- 
stant shifting of the rural population, but 
now a new field is opening up ready made. 
The country is moving to the city, and 
we have city congregations ready at our 
hand, made up largely of those who once 
heard our message at the country meet- 
ings. Many of the younger folks with 
their children are now our best citizens, 
and they are interested in having their 
families learn of our message, so the way 
is being opened for broadening our work. 
* * Fort Worth is one of the places where 
we have a number of Universalist families. 
This is also true of Dallas. It was de- 
cided to try organizing at Fort Worth, 
and C. W. Plumly has, with the help of 
his excellent wife, been getting in touch 
with the people. Monthly meetings are 
now being held on each fourth Sunday by 
Rev. R. L. Brooks, to the increasing 
satisfaction of those who hear him. We 
hope to be able to establish a strong church 
with a settled pastor. Sunday, June 27, 
after the morning services, we were all 
invited to go out to Lake Worth, where a 
picnic dinner would be served. Many re- 
sponded and soon we were in autos on 
the way. After a drive of seven or eight 
miles we found ourselves on an elevation 


have at least one of the officials of the 
General Convention to attend the coming 
session of the Georgia Convention. Mr. 
Etz could not attend‘on account of an 
engagement at the same time, and at first 
Dr. Lowe thought he could not come, as 
he would be on his vacation at that time. 
But Dr. Lowe saw the situation and gra- 
ciously agreed to give that much time from 
his vacation and attend the convention. 
This will be Dr. Lowe’s first appearance at 
a Georgia Convention. Our people are 
happy to know that he is to be with us and 
they are looking forward to his visit with 
pleasure. 
J.M. Rasnake. 


Letter 


near the dam where a good view could 
be had of the lake and of miles of beauti- 
ful country surrounding it. After all 
had done full justice to the eatables so 
abundantly provided, an hour or more 
was spent in visiting under the shade of 
the trees, when all were called together 
and Brother Brooks gave us a good talk, 
reviewing some of the early history of 
Universalism, telling of his visit to Good 
Luck and the Potter mansion. At the 
close he called upon those who wished 
to join in this movement in Fort Worth. 
Don T. Smith of Chicago, now living in 
Dallas, and E. J. Zimmerman of Cle- 
burne responded. Both have been active 
Universalists and are now renewing their 
connections. We are glad to welcome 
them. Mr. C. W. Plumly announced 
that, conditions permitting, another pic- 
nie dinner would be served on the next 
preaching day. We wonder if those who 
read this have a realization of the im- 
portance of this Fort Worth mission. 
Here are centered those forces which we 
consider are leading into superstition and 
idolatry rather than Christianity, al- 
though called by the name of Christian. 
Our few untrained forces can hope to 
reach only a few of those who might be 
interested. As far as I know all of our 
members must earn their bread by the 
“sweat of their brow,” and are finding it 
hard to meet the expenses of these meet- 
ings. I am sure there are those who would 
help if they could realize the worthwhile- 
ness of this effort to establish our church 
at this point. Universalism has been 
preached in Texas for over seventy years, 
not always with fluent speech, perhaps 
more often with stammering tongue, but 
it has had its effect in the lives touched 
by it and they have become better by 
its teaching. Sometimes it blossoms and 
bears fruit in unexpected places, so let’s 
continue in our efforts. We may not see 
the good results, but the day will come 
when we will rejoice that we did what 
we could. * * Rev. R. L. Brooks is 
making his plans to move to Austin, where 
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his children can have the advantages of 
better schools, but he will continue to hold 
services at Elgin. He is arranging a unique 
series of meetings there before he goes, 
He has invited some of the leading men 
and women of Elgin to make addresses 
during the meetings, and they have ac- 
cepted, including some of the local pas- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


At the Commencement at Bowdoin 
the degree of Doctor of Laws was con- 
ferred upon the Hon. Thomas L. Marble 
of Gorham, N. H., who is Judge of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New Hamp- 
shire, and one of our loyal Universalists. 


Rev. John B. Reardon has tendered his 
resignation as pastor of the Quincy, Mass., 
church, to take effect Aug. 1. 


Mr. J. F. Perkins, who received the 
graduate degree of Master of Arts at 
Tufts College in June, has been engaged as 
minister for another year at Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., and will resume his work on the 
first Sunday of October. 


Rev. Alfred J. Cardall accepts the pas- 
torate of the church in Methuen, Mass., 
and will begin his new work after the 
summer recess. 

Rev. H. M. Cary, D. D., of Tokyo, 
Japan, teaches now twelve hours a week 
in a government high school, meeting 
500 boys from fourteen to sixteen years 
of age. Mrs. Cary comes into contact 
with a thousand students of university 
grade every week. 


Rev. L. O. Williams, D. D., who re- 
cently resigned at Buffalo, is planning for 
a trip around the world, according to the 
Empire State Universalist. 


Miss Caroline Macomber of Tuttle 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn., was a caller 
at Headquarters July 8. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Clark, of Hailes- 
boro, N. Y., guests of Dr. and Mrs. Lowe, 
visited Headquarters July 8. Mr. Clark 
has been school commissioner of St. Law- 
rence County for twenty-six years. 


Rey. Roderick J. Mooney, D. D., of 
Fairfield, Me., was at Headquarters on 
July 8. Dr. Mooney preached at Squirrel 
Island, Me., on July 4. Dr. Fosdick and 
Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin are to speak at 
Squirrel Island later. 


Rev. Charles Conklin, D. D., of Canton, 
Mass., accompanied by Mrs. and Miss 
Conklin, went on July 15 to his camp at 
Hydeville, Vt., on Lake Bomoseen, about 
fifteen miles west of Rutland in the Cham- 
plain Valley. This is Dr. Conklin’s 
thirtieth season .at this camp, which he 
calls ““Ardenwood.” 


Connecticut 


New Haven.—Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., 
pastor. Mr. J. P. Schutz, during the past 
year assistant to Dr. Fischer, has gone 


tors. * * The summer months are the 
months of the big meetings in Texas, and a 
full program has been arranged whereby 
our Superintendent will be assisted by 
Rey. C. R. Cook of Arkansas and Leonard 
Prater, our Texas theological student at 
St. Lawrence University. 
W. H. Rollins. 


and Interests 


from New Haven to take up other work in 
Orange, N. J. Mr. Schutz received the 
degree of B. D. from Yale Divinity School 
at the last Commencement. An informal 
farewell reception was tendered Mr. and 
Mrs. Schutz, both of whom have endeared 
themselves to the people of the Church of 
the Messiah. Mrs. Schutz was presented 
with a large bouquet of sweetpeas, and 
other gifts. Mr. Schutz was given $30 
in gold. In the fall Rev. Floyd Roberts, 
also a recent graduate of Yale, will become 
assistant to Dr. Fischer. 


Illinois 

Hoopeston.—Rev. Carl Polson, pastor. 
Members of all of Hoopeston’s churches 
were present when the $10,000 memorial 
chimes were dedicated Sunday, June 13. 
Rey. J. S. Hill of the U. P. Church pre- 
sented the felicitations of the Ministerial 
Union. These chimes were given to the 
church by William and Donald Mce- 
Ferren in honor of their parents. The 
pastor, Rev. Carl A. Polson, preached the 
baccalaureate sermon to the high school 
graduates. Recently he was asked to 
speak at the Silver Jubilee of the ordina- 
tion of Father Gohlman, the local Catholic 
priest. Mr. Polson’s subject was ‘‘Father 
Gohlman as a Christian.’’ Both of the 
above addresses have received much 
favorable comment in the city. 


Indiana 

Logansport and Sevastopol.—Rev. W. 
C. Holmes, pastor. Sunday, July 4, 125 
people gathered at Sevastopol church at 
7.30 p. m. for a church service. Music 
was furnished by the young people of 
the church. A trio composed of Allen 
Tucker, Gus Rickle and Miss Marabel 
Tucker, gave several beautiful instru- 
mental pieces. Mr. Tucker leads the 
singing. Mr. Mark Smith of the Logans- 
port church gave two beautiful piano solos. 
After the services all were invited to the 
basement where refreshments were served. 
This little church has a real Sunday 
school and a real orchestra. We are soon 
to organize a Ladies’ Aid and a men’s club. 
The Logansport church is to have an 
entire family go to Sunday school day next 
Sunday. Parents are to come to Sun- 
day school with the children. Logansport 
church is preparing to join in with Pleasant 
Valley church at their annual picnic held 
near Pleasant Valley church July 18. 


Maine 
Bangor.—Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. During May and June, Dr. 


Smith conducted Sunday afternoon serv- 
ices at the Carmel community church, 
about fifteen miles from Bangor... In 
connection with these services the choir 
and organist of this church gave a sacred 
concert at the Carmel church on May 23. 
Dr. Smith also conducted a christening 
service for the children and gave the ad- 
dress for the high school graduating exer- 
cises at Carmel. Dr. Smith’s subject 
Memorial Sunday was, “Our Men of 
Mighty Days and Equal to the Days.’’ 
The Mission Circle rummage sale was 
held June 4, in the vestibule of the church, 
with gratifying success. June 10, the 
annual Cradle Roll party was held in the 
kindergarten room of the Dorothy Me- 
morial, with Mrs. Walter R. Holmes, 
superintendent of the Cradle Roll De- 
partment, in charge. About forty mothers 
with their babies were present. Twenty- 
six children were christened at the morn- 
ing service on Children’s Sunday. At 
noon, during the church school hour, a 
pleasing program was presented by the 
younger members and orchestra of the 
school. This was the adjournment of 
church school until the second Sunday in 
September. The monthly chimes concert 
was also given on Children’s Day by Mr. 
Robert Hutchins. At the morning serv- 
ice June 20, Rev. Stanley Manning sup- 
plied the pulpit in the absence of Dr. 
Smith, who conducted the St. John’s 
Day Knights Templars service and de- 
livered the address for Blanquefort Com- 
mandery at the Congregational church in 
Blue Hill. Bookings for the Hersey Re- 
treat vacationists were made at the vestry 
of the church June 22. Various organiza- 
tions of this church will be represented at 
Ferry Beach as follows: Clara Barton 
Guild, four delegates; Y. P. C. U. three 
delegates, and three members at their own 
expense; church school, two delegates. 
Services in the church closed Sunday, June 
27, to be resumed the second Sunday in 
September. Dr. Smith will spend the 
greater part of the vacation season with 
his family at their summer home in East 
Holden, Me. 


New York 


Nunda,—Rev. Harriet E. Druley, pas- 
tor. The baccalaureate service was held 
in our church the evening of June 20. 
Every available seat was taken and many 
stood during the service. Miss Druley 
preached the sermon. Children’s Day 
was observed June 27 with an appropriate 
service, including a flag drill by eight boys, 
closing with the playing of America by 
these boys on their cornets and other in- 
struments. Two children were christened 
and the offering, amounting to over $17, 
goes toward the expenses of our delegate 
to Murray Grove. 


Ohio 
Kent.—Rev. F. Osten-Sacken, Ph. D., 
pastor. On Sunday, July 4, the pastor 
preached a sermon on ‘‘What Citizenship 
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should mean to the citizen of the United 
States in political, domestic and industrial 
economy.” It was our pleasure to have 
with us, as invited guests, the ladies of the 
Aaron Olmstead Chapter, D. A. R. The 
service was enhanced by an exceptionally 
fine musical program. 


Ontario 


Blenheim.—Reyv. E. M. Minor, pastor. 
Children’s Day was observed with a pro- 
gram by the Sunday school at the morn- 
ing hour, on the second Sunday of June. 
The pastor christened five children. The 
Sunday school though small keeps up a 
good interest, and is gradually increasing 
in number. Church services are held the 
second and fourth Sundays of each month 
with fair attendance and good interest. 
The recently organized Mission Circle, 
starting with six members, now has fif- 
teen. It recently held a successful sum- 
mer bazar and bake sale. The Ontario 
convention will be held in this church in 
the fall. 

Olinda.—Children’s Day was celebrated 
the third Sunday of June. The morning 
hour was given over to the children of the 
Sunday school. This church has a live 
aud interesting Sunday school. The Mis- 
sion Circle also is active throughout the 
year in mission study and missionary and 
aid work. The latter part of June, the 
Y. P. C. U. gave a very successful supper 
with program. It was expected that the 
Union and Sunday school would be able to 
send delegates to the conventions at Phila- 
delphia, but no one was found who could 
give the time at this busy season on the 
farms. The pastor’s vacation is in August. 
He and the family will spend a part of 


the time in Illinois. 
* * 


REV. HERBERT FRANK MOULTON 


At the meeting of the Mohawk Valley 
Association of Universalists a resolution 
was adopted expressing the sense of loss 
felt by the members of the Association 
in the death of Rev. Herbert Frank Moul- 
ton of Fort Plain—“‘a loyal friend, a Chris- 
tian leader and a faithful pastor.” 

* * 


GREATER BOSTON MINISTERS 
AVAILABLE 


Each summer, when many of the 
churches are closed and ministers are on 
their vacations, a call will occasionally 
come to Headquarters for a minister to 
officiate at a funeral, a wedding, a baptism, 
to preach a sermon, or to attend some 
case of sorrow or distress. In view of this 
the Massachusetts Superintendent has 
communicated with thirty ministers in 
and about Boston and finds that the 
following will be available in the Greater 
Boston area for such services during July 
and August (unless otherwise stated): 

Rev. S. G. Ayres, D. D., Brookline, 
Regent 9153-R. 

Rev. E. M. Barney, Lynn, 
2094, 


Breakers 


Rev. J. D. Brush, Norwood, Norwood 
0233-R, last two weeks in July, August. 

Rev. C. E. Clark, D. D., West Med- 
ford, Mystic 4589-J. 

Rev. G. W. Colson, West Newton, 
West Newton 2278-J. 

Rev. C. J. Cowing, Malden, Malden 
3444, August. 

Mr. Hubert Dowson, Tufts College, 
Somerset 1982-W. 

Rev. W. F. Dusseault, East Boston, 
East Boston 2163-J. 

Miss S. L. Freeman, Boston, Head- 
quarters, part of July, part of August. 

Rev. H. C. Gale, Beverly, Beverly 0128- 
W. 

Rev. E. T. Hosking, Foxboro, call Mr. 
Herbert Dean, Foxboro. 

Rev. U. S. Milburn, Everett, Everett 
3521. 

Rev. W. H. Morrison, D. D., Brockton, 
Brockton 4832-J, part of July, part of 
August. 

Rev. L. R. Paige, 
Porter 2137-M. 

Rev. C. F. Patterson, Arlington, Ar- 
lington 3577. 

Rev. W. S. Perkins, D. D., Wakefield, 
Crystal 0331-J. 

Rev. F. W. Sprague, Jamaica Plain, 
Jamaica 1950. 

Mr. G. H. Thorburn, Jr., Marblehead, 
Marblehead 275-Y. 

Rev. John Vannevar, D. D., Swamp- 
scott, Breakers 6111-M. 

* * 
YOUNG BLOOD AT MURRAY 
GROVE 


The average age of the Murray Grove 
preachers this year will be less by fifteen 
years than during any previous season. 
Very wisely the managers have decided to 
invite the younger ministers to visit the 
shrine and to deliver their messages of 
joy and power. Scudder, Lewis, Garner, 
Lalone, Ratcliff, Brooks—they make an 
interesting group and their words will 
be both fresh and fervent. 

* * 
FAREWELL RECEPTION TO MISS 
RUTH DOWNING 


As an expression of the high esteem 
in which Miss Ruth Downing is held by 
St. Paul’s Parish, Meriden, Ct., a largely 
attended farewell reception was extended 
her on Tuesday evening, June 22. 

There was regret indeed that she must 
leave Meriden and the church, which will 
long remember her for her devotion and 
the influence she has exerted in her work 
in the Sunday school and Y. P. C. U. on 
the present generation. But there was 
rejoicing, too, that as the fifteenth minis- 
ter-missionary in forty years she goes forth 
to extend the work of the “parish of ten 
square miles around St. Paul’s tower’ 
by her efforts as a Southern missionary. 

Mrs. Marion Wood of New Haven, 
president of the Connecticut Missionary 
Society, extended congratulations and 
good wishes from her organization to the 


No. Cambridge, 


new recruit of the National Missionary 
Society. Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., 
and the minister spoke feelingly of the 
efficient services and fine influence of 
Miss Downing on the younger generation 
of St. Paul’s Church.t’ Dr. Taylor then 
presented her with a purse of gold from 
the local Mission and Ladies’ Circles. 
Nunerous other gifts from the young folks 
bespoke the affection and esteem felt for 
“our Ruth.” 

Miss Downing spoke fittingly her 
thanks and her confidence that her church 
would support her mission. 

* * 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT’S 
SUMMER SCHEDULE 


July 29-August 1. 
at Winder. 
August 8. 25th Anniversary meeting 
at Ferry Beach. 
August 24. Murray Grove, New Jersey. 
* * 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP 


The Committee on World Friendship 
Among Children, taking advantage of 
Japan’s custom of the Festival of Dolls, 
has decided to make these propositions 
to the children in the schools and families 
of America: 

1. That they get acquainted with this 
beautiful custom of Japan’s Doll Festival, 
learn something of Japan’s love for chil- 
dren and home, and begin to know Japan. 

2. That they send thousands of dolls to 
visit the doll families of Japan and to 
serve as messengers and ambassadors of 
good-will and friendship. 

The task is stupendous; the time is 
short. The effort should be nation-wide 
to be effective. This plan needs friends 
and representatives in every community. 

We wish all of our Universalist Sunday 
schools, Clara Barton Guilds, Junior 
Y. P. C. U. and Mission Circles could be- 
come interested. 

Write for all information to the Doll 
Festival Bureau of the Committee on 
World Friendship Among Children, Mrs. 
Jeanette W. Emrich, Secretary, 289 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Notices 
CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
A lay preacher’s license has been grated to Miss 
Jennie Smith of Norwalk for one year. 


Edward A, Lewis, Secretary. 
a. 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Ordination granted to Mrs. Katherine B. Ball. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
* * 

MURRAY GROVE ASSOCIATION 
Fortieth Annual Session—July 17 to Sept. 6 
Resident pastor, Rev. George Wilson Scudder. 
Reservations in charge of Miss Mary E. Spencer, 

Forked River P. O., N. J. 
Preachers for Sunday a. m. services are as follows: 
July 18. Rev. George Wilson Scudder. 
July 25. Rev. George Wilson Scudder. 
Aug.1. Rev. Edward A. Lewis. 
Aug. 8. Rev. Lucius H. Garner. 


Georgia Convention 


30 || 

Aug. 15. Rev. E. H. Lalone. 

Aug. 22. Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D. 
Aug. 29. Rev. John M, Ratcliff. 

Sept. 5. Rev. Seth R. Brooks. 


Services will be held on Wednesday of each week at 
‘the Waretown church. 

Women’s Missionary Week Aug. 1-7. Institute 
faculty: Miss Alice Cunningham—‘‘Methods and 
Young Women’s Part in Missionary Work for the 
Books on Moslem Womanhood.” Rev. Milo G. Fol- 
som—‘Home Book on General Missionary Work.” 
Rev. Roger F. Etz—‘‘Plans and Progress in Japan.’’ 

Saturday night, Aug. 7. Masquerade Party. 

Aug. 12,10 a.m. Annual Meeting. 

Aug. 18,10 a.m. 
ciation. 

Saturday evening, Aug. 14. 

Aug. 20-21. Fair. 

Denominational Week, Aug. 22-28. Monday, 10 
a.m. Address, James C. Krayer, Philadelphia. Pa, 
Tuesday,10 a.m, Address, Rev. John Smith Lowe, 
D.D. Wednesday, 10 a. m. Address, Rev. C. H. 
Puffer, Stafford, Conn. Thursday, 10 a.m. Address, 
Cornelius Parker, Boston. 

Sunday School Institute Week, Aug. 29-Sept. 4. 
Institute faculty: Rev. John Ratcliff, teaching Ad- 
ministration. Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis, Missions and 
Advanced Bible. Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, Junior 
Work and talks on ‘‘Religion in the Home.” Rey. 
A. Gertrude Earle, Elementary Bible and Interme- 
diate Work. 

Monday, Sept. 6. Y. P. C. 
Hal T. Kearns, dean of faculty. 

, POSITION WANTED 


Mother with baby desires to be companion for 
young mother (preferably wife of minister or pro- 
fessor) for summer. American, Universalist, A. B. 

Address “K,’’ The Leader, 176 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton. 


Annual Meeting Cemetery Asso- 


Birthday Party. 


U. Institute. Rev. 


x 
FERRY BEACH ANNUAL FAIR 


The annual sale of the Ladies’ Aid of the Ferry 
Beach Park Assccia‘ion will be held on Tuesday 
afternoon, Aug. 3, 1926, at the Park, All contribu- 
tions and donations will be greatly appreciated. 
Churches and interested individuals can help in this 
way. Please send your donations to Rev. Arthur 
Wilson, care Ferry Beach Park, Saco, Maine, any 
time after July 19, 1926. 

Mrs. Carl A. Hempel, 


For the Committee. 
Mee 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 
Friday and Saturday, Aug. 20 and 21 


Dear Friends and Co-Workers: 

I have been called to and accepted the chair- 
manship of our Fair, and am strong in the faith 
you will give me your loyal and generous support. 

Our Fair is our principal source of income, there- 
fore its importance can not be over emphasized. 

Who will be the first to respond? Send dona- 
tions of money, useful and fancy articles before 
July 16 to the Chairman of the Fair, Miss Hattie 
E. Miller, West Merrick Road, Valley Stream, 
Long Island. After July 15, to Murray Grove 


House, Forked River, New Jersey, 
* Ok 


MAINE VISITATION DAYS—1926 
July 25 

Livermore, 11 a.m. All Day Meeting. Morning 
speaker, Rev. George W. Sias. Afternoon speaker 
to be announced. Church is on State Road, op- 
posite post-office. 

Readfield, 12 m. Speaker, Rev. Frederick S. Walk- 
er. Use of church building in Readfield village is 
shared with Methodists, who hold services in the 
morning. 

Stockton Springs, 10.45 a. m. Speaker, Rev. 
Edward Ellis. Church is on Atlantic Highway, just 
north of center of village. 

South Waterford, 10.30 a.m. Speaker to be an- 
nounced. Services in Methodist building in South 
Waterford village. 


August 1 


East Eddington, 10.45 a. m. 
Fisher. 


Speaker, Rev. T. B. 
Church is in center of village, on the ‘Air 
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Line Road,” from Bangor to Calais (State Highway 
179). 

Round Pond, 10.45 a.m. Speaker, Dr. F. B. Bish- 
op. Follow State Highway 129, from eastern part 
of Damariscotta village, branching off to Highway 
130, and follow this just beyond Bristol Mills Post 
Office. Turn left at this point, and again left about 
three miles farther on, near edge of Round Pond 
village. Church is on right side of road before vil- 
lage center is reached. 

Turner Center, 1l a.m. All Day Meeting. Morn- 
ing speaker, Rev. George W. Sias. Afternoon 
speaker to be announced. Church is in Turner 
Center village, opposite Leavitt Academy. 


August 8 


Kingfield, 11 a. m. 
Marvin. 


Speaker, Rev. Judson P. 
Church is on a hill, just above center of 
village. 

Leeds, 11 a.m. Speaker to be announced. Church 
is at top of hill on road running west from Leeds 
Center. 

South Hope, 2 p. m. Speaker, Dr. C. Guy Rob- 
bins. Church is near center of village on State 
Road 101. 

August 15 


Canton Point, 2 p. m. Speaker, Rev. J. Elmer 
Frazee. From Canton, follow road across Andros- 
coggin River bridge, just north of village, and turn 
left at fork a short distance beyond bridge. Pienic 
lunch at one o’clock. 

Hope, 11 a. m. Speaker, Dr. C. Guy Robbins. 
Church is at Hope Corner. 


August 22 


Speaker, Rev. Milo G. Folsom. 
Church is on State Highway 100, near cemetery. 
Pienie luneh at one o’clock. 

Rumford Point, 2 p. m. Speaker, Rev. Stanley 
Manning. Church is on State Highway 15. Picnic 
lunch at one o’clock. 


Greene, 2 p. m. 


August 29 


East Dixfield, 11 a. m. 
Manning. 


Speaker, Rev. Stanley 
Church is just north of center of village, 
on State Highway 15. 

Greenville, 2 p. m. Speaker to be announced. 
Chapel is on road between Greenville and Greenville 
Junction, near center of former village. Picnic lunch 
at one o’clock. 

West Sumner, 10.30 a.m. Speaker, Rev. Chester 
Gore Miller. Take road leading east from Trap 
Corner, on Portland-Bethel State Highway 26, to 
West Sumner village. 

peak 


NOTICE 


Two silver trays of individual communion cups, 
used by the Ogdensburg Universalist Church, may 
be obtained upon payment of transportation charges. 
Address 

Miss Carrie Ellwood, 
720 Lafayette St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Married 


Wells-Lawrence.—In South Acton, Mass., June 
20, by Rev. A. J. Torsleff, Leonard R. D. Wells and 
Mrs. F. Winifred Lawrence. 


Obituary 


Cephas B. Lynn 


Rey. Cephas B. Lynn died June 23 in the Chapin 
Home for the Aged, Jamaica. He was seventy-nine 
years old. 

Mr. Lynn’s health had been declining for the 
past several months. All his life he had been han- 
dicapped with a lameness in one leg, and this in- 
firmity was in part responsible for his giving up active 
labors in the church when he entered the Jamaica 
home eleven years ago. 


He was born at Cambridge, Mass., April 16, 1847, _ 


studied at Tufts College and spent most of his 
youth in New England. He held several pastorates, 
and in 1913 was called to All Souls Church, Brooklyn, 
for the period between the terms of Dr. L. W. Brig- 
ham and Dr. E. A. Bartlett. 
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Although his active service in the church was 
not a long one, he won the respect and affection of 
members of the congregation. In later years, after 
he had gone to the Chapin Home, he attended for 
several years the annual dinners of the Men’s Club 
of All Souls Church and addressed the members on 
a variety of subjects. Frequently also he occupied 
the pulpits of churches in Jamaica. 

Funeral services were held at the Chapin Home, 
Dr. Thomas E. Potterton officiating. 


Mrs. Frances Marie Swift 


The New Haven church circle suffered an ir- 
reparable loss in the death of Mrs. Frances Marie 
Swift, which occurred on March 17, 1926. Her 
place in the church family can not be filled. Her 
friendly spirit with gracious cordiality always greeted 
the strangers within the gates and made them wel- 
come. With a charm characteristic of her she served 
in many capacities in her church. Unfailing was 
her willingness to serve and ever generous was her 
response to all appeals made in behalf of the church. 
Regularly she attended all the services and meetings 
in the various departments of the church. She was 
ever most faithful and loyal. All who knew her 
loved and admired her. In the home circle her 
devotion was such that her death causes a bereave- 
ment unusually great. The friends of our faith in 
the state have lost through her death a zealous fel- 
low-worker. The faith she cherished so many years 
with confident joy sustains her loved ones in the 
time of their great sorrow. 

Frances Marie Schindler was born Oct. 7, 1858, in 
Durat, Ontario, Canada. She was the daughter of 
Joseph Schindler and his wife Mary. Her girlhood 
was spent in Ridgetown, Ontario. She married 
Frank B. Homelius and the first home was made in 
Batavia, N. Y. Two children were born of this 
union: Maude B., wife of Mr. Guy Rudolph of New 
Haven, and Benjamin, whose home is in Seattle. 
Upon the death of her husband she came to New 
Haven in 1892, where she lived until the time of her 
death. In July, 1894, she married Capt. David O. 
Swift. One daughter was born of this marriage in 
1895, M. Lillian, wife of Mr. Merritt W. Thompson, 
of West Haven, Ct. Two grandchildren also survive 
her—children of Mr. and Mrs. Thompson. 


Mrs. Mary Hall Wooster 


Mrs. Mary Hall Wooster of New Haven, Conn., 
died July 2. Although Mrs. Wooster had not been 
well for some time her death was unexpected and 
came as a great shock to her many friends. Reared 
in the faith of Universalism, her life has expressed 
itself in loyal and devoted service in the Church of 
the Messiah, of which she was a member for many 
years. Services in her memory were held on July 5 
and were very largely attended. 

Mrs. Wooster leaves one son, Lieut. Stanton H. 
Wooster, in the Aviation Branch of the United 
States Navy. She is also survived by a sister, Miss 
Agnes L. Hall, and by one brother, Hon. George E. 
Hall, both of New Haven. Her death brought 
sorrow to a host of friends, and she will be greatly 
missed in the church. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St.. Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Beston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


* No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A ‘“‘Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims. to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baliimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Educational 


ESTBROOK 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 
Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We Invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSERS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school fo» 
young men and young women, offering exceptional 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are commodious and 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home- 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or sclen- 
tific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prae- 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodfous 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England tows. 
The income from a large fund is expended for tha 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reasom- 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Masa. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affillated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitery) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackfing 


A bill introduced in the House last week 
by Representative Celler of New York 
to bestow citizenship upon the seamen of 
the steamship President Roosevelt, who 
took part in the rescue of the crew of the 
British steamer Antinoe, presents an in- 
teresting study in grammatical construction 
which the teachers may save and give to 
their pupils in English to-morrow. 

An excerpt from the bill follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that the 
Secretary of Labor is hereby empowered 
to admit, they or any of them being so 
willing, them into United States citizenry 
without further formalities and to bestow 
upon them the final citizenship papers.”’— 
Washington Star. 

* * 

A nervous passenger on the first day of 
the voyage asked the captain what would 
be the result if the steamer should strike 
an iceberg while it was plunging through 
the fog. ‘“‘The iceberg would move right 
along, madam,” the captain replied cour- 
teously, ‘‘just as if nothing had happened.”’’ 
And the old lady was greatly relieved. 
Tid-Bits. 

* + 

Clerk: ‘‘How are you coming along with 
your poultry?” 

Customer: “I’ve been swindled. I bought 
three different incubators and not one of 
them has laid an egg yet.’’—Good Hard- 
ware. 

* * 

Dorothy: ‘‘Do I have to go to Sunday 
school this morning?” 

Mother: ‘Of course, dear. Why not?” 

“Somehow, I don’t feel that God and I 
are in sympathy to-day.’’—-Life. 

* * 
BOY’S 'LOPCOATS 
$3.89 

Smart new styles of spring that were 
bought to sell at far less.—Ad in the Toledo 
Blade. 

* + 

Kind Stranger: ‘‘Are you the little man 
I gave candy to yesterday?” 

Tiny Tot: “No, I’se the little girl who 
heard about you.”’—Ewachange. 

ait Bok en 

“An educated man earns more,” says 
the Washington Post. Well, perhaps, but 
he doesn’t always get it.—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

* * 
DEAD SOLDIER 
IS NOT ALIVE 
— Headlines in a Pennsylvania paper. 
* * 

Epitaph in a rural Florida cemetery: 
“Tears will not bring her back, therefore 
we weep.”’—Florida Times- Union. 

* * 

The nearest we can get to a description 
of the Charleston is that it is terpsichorean 
static.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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Some Universalist Books 


Billy Sunday. Themanand method. By F. W. Betts, D.D. 25 cents. 


Book of Prayer. For Church and Home. By C.H. Leonard, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents, 
Leather, $1.00. 


A Brief History of the Universalist Church. 
D.D. 40 cents. 


Christian Mysticism and other Essays. 
cents. 


For young people. By L. B. Fisher, 
By Harry L. Haywood, with portrait. 50 


A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1915. 
By F. A. Bisbee, D. D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 


A Commentary on the New Testament. 
L. R. Paige, D. D. 6 vols. $3.60. 


Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D.D. $1.00. 
Faith with Power. The life story of Q. H. Shinn, D. D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlaufiin. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D.D. $2.00. 


The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. 
George T. Knight, D. D. 50 cents. 


An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C.Adams, D.D. 75 cents. 


Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the “Front 
Porch Studies.” $2.00. 


Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. By J. C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 50 cents. 


Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm.G. Tousey. 30 cents. 


John Murray. The Cornerstone of theUniversalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 


By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 
Amemorial. $1.00. 
A book of prayers. By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 cents. 


The Universalist interpretation. By 


By 


A Layman’s Religion. 

Levi Moore Powers. 

Light and Peace. 
Leather, $1.00. 


Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 
of the Universalist Church. The titles are ‘Jesus the Christ,” “Revelation,” “‘Sal- 
vation,” “The Church,” ‘“Heaveh,” “Atonement.” Edited by J. S. Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents each. 


The Mercy of Hell and other sermons. By J. Fort Newton, D.D. $1.00. 


Origin and History of the Doctrine of Endless Punishment. By T. B. Thayer, 
D.D. 76 cents. 


Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B. 
Thayer, D. D. 76 cents. 


Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actuallyis. $1.00. 


The Papers of John Pererin. By one of the great preachers of our time. $1.00. 


The Palace of Mirrors. Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J. F. Thomp- 
son. 650 cents. 


A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Uni- 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D. D. 265 cents. 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers. By Nellie E. Friend. $1.00. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. By J.C. Adams, D.D. 30 cents. 


Universalism in the First 500 Years of the Christian Church. With authorities 
and extracts. By J.W.Hanson,D.D. $1.00. 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Ahistory. By Richard Eddy, D. D., 2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism. By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Universalism in America. 


